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We Have a Goodly Heritage 


By DONALD HARVEY TIPPETT 


This article can be used in connection with the 
lesson, “We Belong to a Great Company” (Inter- 
national Lesson Series, July 22), on page 23. 


Ir A VISITOR on St. Simon’s Island shows any 
interest in colonial history or in Methodism, he 
will in all likelihood be shown what is left of the 
settlement called Frederica. If he reveals a further 
interest, he will be shown a church or two be- 
tween St. Simon’s and Savannah where John 
Wesley preached. His texts are still remembered 
and one of them in particular: “Whosoever is 
born of God overcometh the world.” Tradition has 
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it that one of Wesley’s congregation, leaving the 
church after Wesley had preached on that text, 
was heard to say: “Why, if this be Christianity, 
a Christian must have more courage than Alex- 
ander the Great.” 

Even a casual survey of the history of Meth- 
odism and its antecedents will serve to convince 
any thinking person that courage was a pre- 
requisite for those who would be numbered in 
Methodism’s “endless line of splendor.” Wesley 
could demand courage of his colleagues because 
his own devotion to the cause showed an inex- 
haustible supply of it. 

Charles, his song-writing brother, confessed that 
he himself was “wanting in what is ordinarily 
called courage.” His biographer, however, ques- 
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tions the statement and writes this of him: “In 
his early life Charles was a hero; he might have 
been a saint; and on more than one occasion he 
had a narrow escape from being a martyr. He 
could face a mob and hold his ground till his 
clothes were torn to tatters and the blood ran 
down his face in streams.” He and his brother 
John could have enjoyed a quiet, intellectual and 
pleasant parish priesthood had they been willing 
to accept the status quo—but people were in 
jeopardy and the Wesley brothers had heard their 
cries of distress. But more than that they had 
heard God’s call. Of such basic stuff has our 
heritage grown. 

It would be quite repetitious for me to re- 
hearse here the hardships, suffering, and con- 
stant exposure to danger of John Wesley. Suffice 
it to say that he knew as much about bad roads, 
bad weather, bad beds, and bad food from personal 
experience as any man who ever lived and more 
than most. 

No one dared travel with him unless he could 
take all such discomforts in stride. Wesley knew 
full well what it was to face a mob bent on vio- 
lence. In the early days of his outdoor preaching, 
he risked his life almost every time he preached. 
On one occasion (and there were many like it) 
the mob descended upon him, crying out: “Knock 
his brains out!” Others shouted: “Kill him!” A 
strong man struck him on the head with a heavy 
oaken club, another struck “a powerful blow on 
the chest, and another on the mouth, making the 
blood gush forth.” A less courageous and a less 
consecrated man would have given up in despair. 
Nowhere did he receive more brutal treatment 
perhaps than at Wednesbury—but that did not 
keep Wesley from continuing his labors there. 


EARLY METHODIST LEADERS 


One day, much later, a little chapel was built 
almost on the spot where the mob had all but 
made a martyr of him. In 1761 Wesley preached 
again in Wednesbury—this time in the chapel. 
A young lad heard the sermon, and it brought 
to a happy conclusion a spiritual search which 
had begun two years before. The young man’s 
name was Asbury—Francis Asbury. 

It was in Asbury’s county of Staffordshire that 
some of the most violent persecutions of the Meth- 
odists took place. Asbury had had some immediate 
experience there of the mobs and riots, although 
the worst of them had occurred before his time. 
It was, however, at the risk of a repetition of these 
dangers that the young Asbury boy began his 
work as a local preacher. 

Nor did the persecutions there deter yet an- 
other Wednesbury lad from enlisting as one of 
Wesley’s Captains Courageous. Knowing full well 
the hard and dangerous road the Methodists had 
trod in his own “Black Country,” Richard What- 
coat declared his willingness to accept the same 
privations and expose himself to the same dangers 
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that men might be saved from their sins. And so 
it was that out of the fires of the Wednesbury 
riots were to come two of the first three bishops 
of America Methodism: Whatcoat was the third 
and Asbury the first to be elected to that high 
office. Thus was the heritage of Wesleyan courage 
transplanted to the shores of the infant republic. 

We have a “goodly heritage” of courage, zeal, 
and devoted loyalty—the loyalty of dedicated men 
and women. But even more significant is the spirit- 
ual heritage so generously bequeathed us. John 
Wesley has been called by some historians (and 
rightly so) the last of the great Protestant Reform- 
ers. He certainly held tenaciously to the main 
affirmations of the Reformation and leaned heavily 
upon both Luther and Calvin, as anyone can plain- 
ly discover in a reading of Wesley’s sermons. 
Wesley, however, indebted as he was to Luther 
and Calvin (and his debt was very great), was 
neither Lutheran nor Calvinist. 

To all who know Wesley, it is not surprising 
that he found faith at Aldersgate Street during 
the reading of Luther’s preface to the Letter to 
the Romans. His inheritance from Luther is very 
significant—and so is ours—so significant, indeed, 
that Luther’s contribution to our heritage places 
us under a very heavy debt to him. 


THE MORAVIANS 


But Aldersgate was long in coming and there 
were other influences. Among those influences 
certainly was his association with the Moravians. 
It was Peter Boéhler, a Moravian, who advised 
Wesley to “preach faith till you have it; and then, 
because you have it, you will preach faith.” More- 
over, it was Béhler, more than anyone else, who 
helped Wesley to come to his heart-warming ex- 
perience at Aldersgate. But it was the mine-run 
Moravians on board ship in a storm who con- 
tributed most to Wesley’s spiritual growth. 

It was the Moravian influence that kept Wesley 
from being borne away by the swift current of 
Lutheran scholasticism while still holding firm to 
the basic issues of the Lutheran Reformation. 
Moravian leaders like Philip Spener and August 
Francke, aware that the common people found 
the scholasticism and the involved theological de- 
bate too much for their poor heads and also 
that they were lacking entirely in spiritual or 
moral nourishment, came to believe and to preach 
that doctrine could be simplified. 

Right living, they argued, was more important 
than the acceptance of creedal forms, often not 
understood. For them, experience should be given 
the right of way over intellectual assent. Conse- 
quently, they came to emphasize repentance, con- 
version, and sanctification. These influences 
played a very important part in John Wesley’s 
spiritual development—and therefore deserve an 
honored place in the record of our heritage. 

Wesley’s break with Count Zinzendorf, how- 
ever, clearly demonstrated that, strong as outside 

















influences were, Wesley had his own contribution 
to make. Wesley, the activist, put strong emphasis 
on striving after holiness and perfection. Zinzen- 
dorf, stanch in his support of Luther, was fearful 
of anything suggestive of righteousness by works. 
And so it was that strong as had been the Mora- 
vian impact upon the thinking of Wesley, Meth- 
odism under him and Moravianism under Zinzen- 
dorf were destined to follow their separate ways 
in England and in America. 

One cannot mention the Moravians without re- 
calling that their church found its source in the 
life and work of John Huss, often referred to as 
the “John the Baptist of the Reformation.” Huss 
believed that every man had an inherent right 
to think, even to criticize the church adversely. 
But he didn’t stop there; he went on to insist that 
man also had the God-given right, aye, the duty 
to communicate what he thought to others. For 
that he was burned at the stake in 1415. In all 
likelihood he was the first martyr to die defending 
freedom of thought and of speech. “If this be 
Christianity, a Christian must have more courage 
than Alexander the Great.” 

Although we as Methodists cannot claim John 
Huss as exclusively ours, yet so great was the 
impact of his teaching on Wesley that no catalog 
of our heritage would be complete without the in- 
clusion of the name of John Huss. 


THE CALVINISTS 


The Calvinist tradition is so strong in the Wes- 
leyan movement that John Calvin and his teach- 
ings must be considered a part—and a very im- 
portant part—of our heritage. And here again 
the individualism of Wesley’s theology breaks 
through. He was helped in his thinking by many 
but dependent upon none. When dissension first 
arose in Methodist circles over predestination, 
John Wesley held for tolerance. As he put it: 
“John Calvin was a pious, learned, sensible man; 
and so was Arminius. Many Calvinists are pious, 
learned, sensible men; and so are many Armini- 
ans.” 

But there was to come a time when Wesley 
broke, even with his best friends, over the doc- 
trine of predestination. George Whitefield, for 
example, had shared with the Wesleys a belief 
in “free grace” until he met Jonathan Edwards 
in America. Shortly thereafter Whitefield took a 
radical Calvinist position. On one occasion at a 
large social gathering, Whitefield, having “a better 
voice for rhetoric than brain for logic,” spoke in 
defense of predestination. Wesley held his peace 
until the guests had gone and he and Whitefield 
were alone; then he said to his friend: “You have 
tried to prove, Sir, that God is worse than the 
devil, for the devil can only tempt a man to sin; 
but, if what you have said is true, God forces a 
man to sin; and, therefore, on your system, God 
is worse than the devil.” 

Wesley could not accept what was called by 


some Calvinists “election” or “predestination” and 
by others “God’s decree of reprobation.” “The 
sense of predestination,” he wrote, “is plainly this 
—by virtue of an eternal, unchangeable, irresisti- 
ble decree of God one part of mankind are infalli- 
bly saved, and the rest infallibly damned; it being 
impossible that any of the former should be 
damned or any of the latter should be saved.” 

For Wesley, predestination would render all 
preaching vain. “For” said he, “preaching is need- 
less to them that are elected; for they, whether 
with or without, will be saved. And it is useless to 
them not elected; for they, whether with preach- 
ing or without, will infallibly be damned.” With 
all his heart Wesley believed that the “good news 
of a great joy” was for all people and that “who- 
ever will, may come”—that “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish but have eternal 
life.” 


THE Circuit RIDERS 


But one of the most dramatic pages telling of 
our heritage was written in blood by men, many 
of whose names have been forgotten. When 
Francis Asbury arrived in America in 1771 there 
were only six Methodist preachers and less than 
600 members. When he died forty-five years later, 
in 1816, having outridden and outpioneered John 
Wesley, there were 700 ministers, and members in 
excess of 200,000. In sixty years’ time it became 
the largest Protestant denomination in America. 

The story of this phenomenal growth is written 
in the lives of dedicated men who carried the 
gospel to the people. Itinerant Methodist preach- 
ers were in nearly every wagon train going north, 
south—or particularly west. The Revolutionary 
War over, a stupendous task was posed by a west- 
ward movement. The Baptists and the Methodists 
were especially adapted to the task. The Baptist 
farmer-preacher and the Methodist circuit rider 
have left us a heritage of heroic dimensions. The 
Baptist farmer-preacher labored as did his fellow 
frontiersmen in clearing the forest. 

With the Methodist circuit rider it was different. 
When the Baptist farmer-preacher arrived, he 
was as apt as not to be met by a Methodist circuit 
rider, already on the job, “gaunt from the strain of 
frontier life” but indefatigable in his zeal to carry 
the gospel to the most remote habitations. He rode 
every trail, reached many a lonely cabin, and, 
having planted the seed of the gospel, pressed on 
still farther into the wilderness. 

It was a costly and a dangerous business. If you 
don’t believe it, look at these statistics: Of the 
first 737 conference members to die by 1847, 203 
were very young, between 25 and 35 years old, 
and 121 were between 35 and 45. They died young; 
they paid a great price for the privilege of being 
pioneer heralds of the Good News of Jesus Christ. 

Out of the “blood, sweat, and tears” of such men 
has come our Methodist heritage. 








The Methodist Attitude 


By A. DUDLEY WARD 


Here is an additional resource to use with 
“Methodists and War” (Adult Fellowship Series), 
pages 31-48. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN is reported to have said 
on the occasion of a visit by a Methodist bishop, 
“The Methodist Church has sent more soldiers to 
the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and more 
prayers to heaven than any other denomination!” 

The praise is indicative of the history of the 
Methodist attitude toward war during the entire 
nineteenth century and until approximately 1920. 
Methodism supported most of the wars or did not 
take a strong stand against them. What has been 
the position of the Methodist church on war since 
about 1920? The answer is that it has been, in 
general, officially in the pacifist camp. 

The resolutions adopted in General Conference, 
in annual conferences, and in local churches pro- 
vide the evidence. Methodism has been associated 
with the “peace churches.” This does not mean 
that the majority of the lay people were pacifists, 
however. 

There has been a marked change in the posi- 
tion of Methodists during the last several quad- 
rennia. As a matter of fact, in the General Con- 
ference of 1944 there was a split over the ques- 
tion of war and peace. It required astute and 
statesmanlike leadership to bring the opposing 
forces together on a resolution on The Methodist 
Church and war. It appears in the Social Creed. 

“We stand for these propositions: Christianity 
cannot be nationalistic; it must be universal in its 
outlook and appeal. War makes its appeal to force 
and hate, Christianity to reason and love. The in- 
fluence of the Church must therefore always be 
on the side of every effort seeking to remove ani- 
mosities and prejudices which are contrary to the 
spirit and teaching of Christ. It does not satisfy 
the Christian conscience to be told that war is 
inevitable. It staggers the imagination to contem- 
plate another war with its unspeakable horrors in 
which modern science will make possible the de- 
struction of whole populations. The methods of 
Jesus and the methods of war belong to different 
worlds. War is a crude and primitive force. It 
arouses passion which in the beginning may be 
unselfish and generous, but in the end war betrays 
those who trust in it. It offers no security that its 
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Toward 


decisions will be just and righteous. It leaves 
arrogance in the heart of the victor and resent- 
ment in the heart of the vanquished. When the 
teachings of Jesus are fully accepted, war as a 
means of settling international disputes will die, 
and dying will set the world free from a cruel 
tyrant. We have looked to international diplomacy 
to prevent war, and it has failed. We have trusted 
in international law to reduce the horrors and 
eliminate in a measure the cruelties of war, but 
war grows only more hideous and destructive. 
The time is at hand when the Church must rise 
in its might and demand an international organi- 
zation which will make another war impossible.” } 

This section of the Creed does at least three 
things. It states the historic position of the church, 
clearly presents the new realities faced by people 
today, and anticipates support of the United Na- 
tions. 

These three factors are now the important 
aspects of the attitude of The Methodist Church 
toward war. 

The Methodist Church recognizes the great 
chasm that exists between the teachings of Jesus 
and war as a way to settle disputes among peoples. 
This recognition is sharpened as the possibility of 
the annihilation of the human races through 
atomic and hydrogen weapons becomes an im- 
minent possibility. This sobering fact has brought 
universal agreement among the churches that 
every effort must be made to stop war which 
could be totally destructive of all that humanity 
has built through the centuries. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Although united in oposition to war in all its 
forms, there has been a growing awareness among 
Christians that recent events and discoveries 
make it necessary to consider the possibility of 
police action to stop aggressors. The most im- 
mediate example of this was the action in Korea. 
A group of nations through the United Nations 
acted quickly to stop an aggressor who had with- 
out warrant violated the integrity of another 
nation. 

These new events have affected the thinking 
of both laity and clergy in The Methodist Church. 
Many pacifists and conscientious objectors have 
been rethinking their traditional positions. One 
pacifist, who won from the Supreme Court his 


1 The Social Creed quoted throughout is the 1952 version. 
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right to citizenship without taking the oath to 
bear arms for defense of the country, has expressed 
doubt recently about a strict pacifist position in 
regard to such actions as the one in Korea. 

The Social Creed now makes provision for the 
place of both the conscientious objector and the 
person who believes it is his responsibility to 
serve his nation in the armed forces. 

The Social Creed says: “The Methodist Church 
... holds that government rests upon the support 
of its conscientious citizenship, and that conscien- 
tious objectors to war in any or all of its manifes- 
tations are a natural outgrowth of the principle 
of good will and the Christian desire for universal 
peace; and holds that such objectors should not 
be oppressed by compulsory military service any- 
where or at any time. We ask and claim exemption 
from all forms of military preparation or service 
for all conscientious objectors who may be mem- 
bers of The Methodist Church. In this they have 
the authority and support of their church.” 

However, with the growing awareness of the 
need for defense arrangements and possible police 
action, The Methodist Church recognizes the right 
of a person to enter the armed forces with a clear 
conscience. The Social Creed says: 

“We recognize the right of the individual to 
answer the call of his government in an emer- 
gency according to the dictates of his Christian 
conscience.” 

It is evident that, in the face of the changed 
situation, the church needs to take a position on 
universal military training. There is great pres- 
sure to adopt a plan of universal military training. 
Many other forces are working against the adop- 
tion of such a program which would be a radical 
departure from the traditional American way. 

The Methodist Church has joined with many 
other denominations and the National Council of 
Churches in opposing any form of universal mili- 
tary training. In this stand the churches have been 
joined by educators, labor unions, and others. 


Tue UNITED NATIONS 


For many years The Methodist Church has de- 
clared that it would support a form of interna- 
tional organization that would have as its primary 
responsibility the settling of disputes among peo- 
ples by peaceful means and negotiation. The 
United Nations is at the present time the world’s 
best hope for settling international disputes. 

In Episcopal Addresses, the General Conference 


resolutions on war and peace, and the Social 






Creed, we have given support to the United Na- 
tions. 

The church has further expressed its judgment 
through its literature and programs of boards, 
such as the Board of World Peace and the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service. 


THE CHURCH AND PEACE 


Whenever we think of the church and war, we 
must face the responsibility to work construc- 
tively through preaching, education, and welfare 
programs to develop constructive alternatives to 
war. Some very good thinking has been done and 
wise statements made on the matter. 

The Resolution on War and Peace, of the 1952 
General Conference, says: 

“The primary conditions of peace lie in the 
attitudes of men. Since the Church in a unique 
way holds in its keeping the moral and spiritual 
forces for a peaceful world, the Church has a 
unique and God-given responsibility.” 

This finds expression in positive action such 
as the statements against war, support of the 
United Nations, and preaching brotherhood 
among peoples. 

In addition, the church is engaged in a sub- 
stantial program of relief of suffering through 
such organizations as the Woman’s Division, the 
Board of Missions, and the Methodist Committee 
on Overseas Relief. We have supported programs 
of technical and material assistance such as Point 
Four. 

We believe that it is highly important to help 
people expand their own resources and get a 
more adequate share in the resources of the world. 
In supporting these things we believe that we have 
the best opportunity to create conditions of peace 
and good will among peoples. 

The church believes that the Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations translated 
into the positive achievement of civil liberties by 
peoples of every nation can be a strong weapon 
against militarism and hostility among people. 

The church in its program joined with other 
churches in sponsoring programs such as the 
Studies of a Just and Durable Peace of the post- 
war period through our Crusade for a New 
World Order. There is a continual study of the 
United Nations and international relations in edu- 
cational literature. In the last quadrennium the 
Bishops’ Crusade for World Order was authorized 
by the General Conference. 

In all these ways, the church is constructively 
letting the world know that it is opposed to war, 
that it is for peace, and that people can get to- 
gether peacefully in a world organization to settle 
differences. 

In doing this, Methodists follow the commands 
and the will of our Savior, Jesus Christ, who, him- 
self, is the Prince of Peace. 





UNIT III: GREAT TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE 


(continued ) 








ADULT 
BIBLE COURSE 


Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Harden 





Tuis problem of human suffering derives from 
two basic Judaeo-Christian concepts of God: God 
is good, and God is creator and sole source of all 
things. Why would a good God bring into exist- 
ence a world with so much suffering? 

Incidentally, if we were to assume that God 
was not good, it might partly explain the evil of 
suffering. But we would have the task of account- 
ing for good in a world whose source was evil. 

The Bible faces up to this problem of suffering 
in many connections. Several partial answers are 
given. All these are valid and throw light upon 
it, but, even when taken together, they do not 
illuminate it completely. 

1. The first of the partial answers is that suffer- 
ing is punishment for man’s sin. 

This is implicit, in part at least, in the concept 
of the covenant relation so basic in Israel’s 
thought. According to it, Israel was to be blessed, 
prosperity and happiness and freedom from suffer- 
ing were to be hers as a reward for obedience to 
God’s commands (Joshua 1:7-9). Only failure in 
this would bring suffering upon the people, as 
recounted in Joshua 7 and Numbers 11:1-3 and 
12:9 ff. Basic in the prophets’ pronouncements of 
doom was suffering as punishment for sins. 

Later, the corollary of this was accepted. Pros- 
perity was a mark of righteousness and suffering 
of sinfulness. Job’s suffering was so interpreted 
by his friends (Job 3:7-8). 

That there is truth here is evident. Anyone 
can see that a vast amount of suffering is the re- 
sult of man’s wrongdoing, his own or that of 
others. For an example we can turn to the horri- 
ble toll of human life taken on our highways each 
holiday week end. The same may be said of war. 

Job denies that this is a complete and satisfac- 
tory explanation. It does not cover the whole area 
or completely fit the situation. If this were the 
answer, then suffering would be in proportion to 
wrongdoing. But this is not so (Job 21). Habak- 
kuk is also puzzled at this point (1:1-3). 





Dr. EpMEsTon is professor of Old Testament and Latin- 
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July I: 
Suffering 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


2. A second suggested solution is that suffering 
is discipline (Job 33:29-30, Proverbs 3:11, He- 
brews 12:5-11). It is not mere punishment. It is 
purposive, designed for the good 6f the person 
chastened. The truth of this is evidenced by the 
nobility of Christian character forged in the cru- 
cible of suffering. But again there are vast areas 
that are not covered. Job finds this solution in- 
applicable also. 

3. In the prologue of the Book of Job another 
answer is suggested (1:6 through 2:10). It seems 
to show that suffering affords man the opportunity 
and the challenge to practice disinterested loyalty. 
A world in which happiness always followed right 
action immediately and directly would not be con- 
ducive to such loyalty. 

4. The great unnamed prophet of the Exile, 
II Isaiah, enunciated an even more profound prin- 
ciple in regard to suffering. It was that his people 
had a mission beyond themselves to other peoples 
which was to be fulfilled through their suffering 
(Isaiah 53:4-5). 

This great concept of the redemptive power and 
purpose of vicarious suffering is a mystery. Why 
it should be so, we do not know. But its truth is 
a matter of experience and may be observed in 
many areas of life where redemption comes about 
through the vicarious suffering of others. 

On the individual level, suffering love has a 
power to move the heart of man to repentance 
and thus bring him salvation. It is at the heart 
of the message of the cross. The redemptive pur- 
pose of suffering goes far beyond discipline. 

5. But not any or all of these are a complete 
solution. Not even Job found that. What was given 
to him was an experience of, and direct contact 
with, a God whom he could trust so implicitly 
that no explanation was necessary (42:1-6). 

Two other Old Testament writers who also 
wrestled with this problem came into a similar 
experience. See Psalms 73:16-17, 21-23, 28 and 
Habakkuk 3:17-18. 

So the ultimate word of the Bible in this matter 
is not explanation but fellowship and trust. 
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July 38: 
Marriage and 


Family Life 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE Old Testament definitely sanctions and sup- 
ports marriage and the family. That, no doubt, 
explains why family life among the Jews was in 
general on a much higher level than among most 
contemporary people. In the second chapter of 
Genesis the institution of marriage is definitely 
established, and the permanence and importance 
of the relationship are stressed (Genesis 2:24). 
There are, too, the many laws against adultery 
with detailed punishment for specific forms of it, 
designed to regulate relationship between the 
sexes, even between husband and wife. (Deu- 
teronomy 21:15-17; 22:13 ff; 24:1-4.) 

In addition to these, marriage and the family 
are indirectly sanctioned and approved in many 
places. The establishing of families is an expres- 
sion of God’s loving care for people. “God gives 
the desolate a home to dwell in” (Psalms 68:6). “I 
[Jehovah] will be the God of all the families of 
Israel” (Jeremiah 31:1). Special consideration is 
to be shown the newly married man. “He shall be 
free at home one year, to be happy with his wife 
whom he has taken” (Deuteronomy 24:5). Praise 
is poured out upon the ideal wife and mother and 
homemaker in Proverbs 31:10-31. 

The New Testament does not differ from the 
Old in this matter. Jesus sanctioned the home by 
being part of a normal family with brothers and 
sisters (Matthew 13:55-56). His fulfillment of 
filial obligations is stated in Luke 2:51. According 
to tradition Joseph died while Jesus was still 
young, and it is thought that he assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the family support. 

Jesus participated in the celebration of a wed- 
ding feast (John 2). Wedding celebrations figure 
in his parables (Matthew 9:14-15; 22:1-14; 25: 
1-13; Luke 12:36; 14: 7-11. He honored the humble 
home in Bethany with his presence (Luke 10: 
38-42). 

There are several references to Jesus’ discus- 
sion of the matter of divorce (Matthew 5: 31-32; 
19:3-9; Mark 10:2-12; Luke 16:18). In these ac- 
counts there is a difference as to his actual state- 
ment about it. In the two references in Matthew 
he makes one exception in his condemnation of the 
practice; in Mark and Luke there is no exception 
mentioned. Was the more severe form later modi- 
fied, or was the exception he allowed later 
dropped? A definite answer to that particular 
question is perhaps not too important. 


In Matthew 19:4-6 and Mark 10:6-9 he uses 
the terminology of Geneses 2:24. He seems to 
be saying that in the divine ordering of things 
there is no place for divorce. 

But the reference to the law given by Moses is 
enlightening, too. His explanation is that “for your 
hardness of heart he wrote you this command- 
ment.” In other words, it was an attempt to deal 
with a situation in which there already were 
wrongdoings and wrong attitudes. Previous to 
that law men did “put away” their wives without 
making any provision for her future. She was thus 
turned adrift in a society in which there was no 
place for an unattached woman. By requiring that 
she be given a divorce her situation was somewhat 
alleviated for she might then remarry and find a 
place in society again. 

There is no suggestion that Jesus disapproves of 
Moses’ giving this law in view of their hardness 
of heart. This may justify our thinking that, in 
certain situations, Jesus would recognize that 
divorce might be the best or, rather, the least 
wrong way of dealing with them. But it is not in 
harmony with God’s order and has no place in 
the life of the Kingdom which Jesus had come 
to set up. 

Jesus’ basic concern for human personality and 
his condemnation of anything detrimental to it 
would have a bearing here. Anyone who considers 
the injury to personality that results from basic 
tension between husband and wife can see how 
contrary to Jesus’ thought this would be. 

The tragedy to children of broken homes is 
known to all who deal with such and is a major 
problem in American society. Such injury may, 
of course, be inflicted where the bond is only 
formally retained and no real harmony in the 
home exists. In particular cases the decision for 
or against a divorce may perhaps be made in the 
light of Jesus’ principle according to which course 
will seem to inflict less injury or be the least bad 
solution, as in the case of the law of Moses. 

From the family Jesus drew the term for God 
which was characteristic of him, “Father.” The 
two family concepts, fatherhood and brotherhood, 
have been central in Christian thinking from 
Jesus’ time until the present. The family must 
have seemed to him the finest of human relation- 
ships and the best adapted to be a symbol of his 
ideal for humanity. Paul also dignifies the marital 
relationship by using it as a symbol of that be- 
tween Christ and his Church. 

Through Jesus’ recognition of children (Mark 
9:36-37; 10:13-16) they were given a new place 
of importance in home and society. A recognition 
of their worth carries with it a sense of parents’ 
responsibility for them. Some of this Christianity 
inherited from Judaism where the duty to train 
children was definitely stressed (Deuteronomy 
6:7; Proverbs 22:6). 

Marriage and the family, then, are firmly rooted 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 








July Lo: 
The Duty of Being 
a Good Teacher 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In the subject matter of this lesson we have a 
striking example of how pertinent the contents 
of our Bible are for many current problems, for 
it has a very direct bearing on one of the most 
serious in American civic life today. This problem 
echoes everywhere. Teacher shortage. Lack of 
school buildings. Federal aid for schools, etc. 
Stokes’s presentation of biblical material bearing 
on the question is, therefore, most significant. 
Perhaps if we had adhered more closely to the 
principles expressed there our present predica- 
ment would be less serious, and in a consideration 
of them we may find some guidance for its solu- 
tion. 

There is the Old Testament emphasis on the im- 
portance of teaching, on the fact that it is a God- 
imposed responsibility for the community and 
parents alike, which therefore cannot be evaded. 
(See Deuteronomy references in Adult Bible 
Course.) Parents are missing a precious oppor- 
tunity and failing to fulfill an obligation when they 
turn over all the teaching of their children, secu- 
lar or religious, to servants, schools, or even 
church school. From their failure at the latter 
point stems much of the religious illiteracy of 
our Protestant community today. An important 
aspect of the pastor’s work is his teaching min- 
istry, helping his people to a growing understand- 
ing of the moral and social implications of loyalty 
to their faith. This lack is also sorely felt in 
American society today. A community, religious 
or secular, disregards this obligation at its peril. 
Much of Judaism’s strength and its ability to sur- 
vive is due to its loyalty to these obligations. The 
proportional spending for education is a measure 
of the quality of national life. 

This in turn depends on our sense of values. 
That of the Old Testament is expressed in Prov- 
erbs 3: 13-14: 


Happy is the man who finds wisdom, 
and the man who gets understanding, 
for the gain from it is better than gain from 
silver 
and its profit better than gold. 


A people possessed of such a creed will provide 
funds to pay for the best to be had in teachings. 
But the problem of teacher shortage is not 
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merely a financial one. There are other forms of 
expressing recognition of the importance of this 
profession: appreciation on the part of parents; 
glorification of the art of teaching by society; 
according to the teacher a place comparable to 
that of the rabbi in ancient Judaism, the dominie 
in Scotland, or even the teacher in earlier Amer- 
ican communities. These intangibles will help at- 
tract the best talent to this profession. 

What then is required in teachers? The best 
methods are important, of course. If space per- 
mitted, one might note points of interest in the 
Bible in this connection. There is Amos with his 
psychological approach (1:3 through 2:8), and 
Jeremiah’s use of visual aids as he went about 
Jerusalem wearing a yoke (28:10 ff.). More im- 
portant are the marvelous methods of Jesus. 

Another requirement is the love of people, of 
children. Perhaps there is no finer expression of 
that anywhere than in the prayer of the great 
Chilean poetess-teacher, Gabriela Mistral. 

“Lord, Thou didst teach, forgive me for teach- 
ing, for bearing the name of teacher which Thou 
didst bear upon the earth. Give me supreme love 
for my school .. . Make me more a mother than 
mothers are, that I may be able to love and defend 
as they do what is not flesh of my flesh... May I 
succeed in making of one of my girls my perfect 
stanza, and in her bequeath Thee my most endur- 
ing melody against the day when my lips shall sing 
no more.” 1 

But a teacher should also be enthusiastic about 
his subject, whether it be geometry, Greek, or re- 
ligion. The talk of pupil-centered teaching versus 
subject-centered can be carried to the point of 
the ridiculous. Certainly all good teachers in any 
age have been interested basically in the good 
of their students. But unless the geometry teacher 
is convinced that learning geometry is important 
for development of the pupil, he had better find 
some other way of contributing to the good of the 
latter. If he is, he will be enthusiastic about ge- 
ometry and about his student learning it. Only so 
can he be convincing. 

This is true because teaching is much more 
than imparting or even explaining information. It 
is introducing the student to a whole area of 
knowledge and awakening his interest in and 
enjoyment of it. This can only be done through a 
shared enthusiasm. “Truth needs to shine through 
a human being before it can exert its vital force on 
a young student. Quite as much for vital trans- 
mission as for elucidation is a teacher employed.” ? 
But if it is to shine through him the teacher must 
be on fire with his subject, and his teaching will be 
subject-centered as well as pupil-centered. It is 
both-and, not either-or. 

All of which is to say that teachers are the heart 
of teaching. 


1A Teacher’s Prayer, quoted from The Other Spanish Christ by 
John MacKay. Student Christian Movement Press, 1936. 
2 From Unseen Harvests; Fuess and Basford, editors; Macmillan, 
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July 22: 
Work 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Ir has been said of the prophets, and of Amos in 
particular, that he moralized religion and reli- 
gionized morality. Giving this a slightly different 
turn, it might be said that the Bible religionizes 
work, that is, it brings work within the orbit of our 
relationship with God. It also makes work a part 
of the content of religion. 

Paul put it quite clear and definite: “And what- 
ever you do, in word or deed, do everything in the 
name of the Lord Jesus” (Colossians 3:17). By 
doing it “in the name of the Lord Jesus,” he would 
mean in the spirit and attitude becoming to and 
worthy of a follower of his. 

The religionizing of work. has some important 
implications for Christians: 

1. This concept influences our selection of work. 
If one is to take seriously this injunction of Paul’s, 
it follows that a Christian will be employed only 
in types of work that can be done “in the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” Any others will be impossible for 
him. As to what these would be, the touchstone in 
deciding this question, as in so many others, would 
be Jesus’ emphasis on the worth of human per- 
sonality. Any employment that is directly or in- 
directly detrimental to personality, one’s own or 
others, could hardly be carried on “in his name.” 

Stokes touches upon this, but the range is per- 
haps wider than he suggests. One thinks, for ex- 
ample, of the sale and distribution of intoxicating 
beverages or harmful drugs. It is difficult to 
imagine that “in the name of the Lord Jesus” one 
can furnish another with a substance that sends 
him out to death and destruction on the highway 
or to mental and moral disintegration. There 
echoes in one’s mind the uncompromising pro- 
nouncement of Jesus against the one who “causes 
one of these little ones ... to sin” (Matthew 18:6). 

2. This principle has implications in regard to 
legitimate types of work also. It tends to remove 
the sharp distinction between religious and secu- 
lar duties. One can find God and serve him in the 
common tasks as well as in preaching from the 
pulpit or administering the Sacrament. It was 
Santa Teresa who talked of the Jesus who walked 
among the pots and pans in the kitchen. 

Brother Lawrence, a humble seventeenth-cen- 
tury monk, performing kitchen work and other 
menial tasks, also found it so. The Practice of the 
Presence of God gives us his belief “That the most 
excellent method he had found of going to God 
was that of doing our common business without 
any view of pleasing men, and (as far as we are 





capable) purely for the love of God.” 

Jesus identifies the work of ministering to 
others with service to him (Matthew 25:40). 

3. It follows also from this religionizing of work 
that it becomes a duty; idleness, sloth, or laziness 
becomes a sin. This is Paul’s emphasis in the 
Thessalonian references discussed by Stokes. This 
stress on work as a duty has been thought of as a 
peculiarly Protestant emphasis. To the virtue of 
industriousness, which has been cultivated as a 
result of it, is attributed in part the economic pros- 
perity and cultural advancement that seems to 
characterize Protestant countries in comparison 
with the predominantly Roman Catholic ones. 

4. Closely related to this is the obligation to 
do one’s work well, to be diligent in it. This is 
Paul’s idea with regard to whatever may be our 
occupation. “. .. if it is teaching let us give all 
we have to our teaching... . Let us not allow 
slackness to spoil our work” (Romans 12: 7-8, 11) .1 
Servants are not to give “eyeservice, as men- 
pleasers” but to do their work as in the sight of 
God (Ephesians 6: 6-7). It is the idea expressed in 
the words: 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods see everywhere.” 


Luther is credited with having said that souls 
may be lost by the rooms not swept, the meals not 
cooked, and the shoes not cobbled to the meas- 
ure of our ability. This is a sturdy discipline of 
character that will not tolerate sloppy work, and 
it has its basis in Christian teaching. A Christian 
should be a better plumber, a better teacher, a 
better carpenter because he is a Christian. The 
outworking of this is recognized on the mission 
field where even non-Christian employers prefer 
to hire Christians because they give better service. 

5. In addition to developing diligence in work, 
this religionizing of our tasks glorifies them. No 
task is too humble or too small to be done to the 
glory of God. Within such a concept there is no 
place for drudgery. What is done to the glory of 
God cannot be humdrum. Perhaps few thoughts 
could be more significant in this age of mechaniza- 
tion and mass production where individuals are 
beaten down by sheer boredom and monotony. 
Even work on a production line can be glorified as 
part of a process that may contribute to the well- 
being of God’s children and so can be done to his 
glory. 

This concept also gives content to religion. It 
is service to God through practical activity. Other- 
wise religion is creed, or ritual, or emotion. At its 
best it contains all four. So the Christian doctrine 
of work contributes its quota of value to the faith 
as a whole. 





1From Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. 
2 From The Builders, by Longfellow. 








July 29: 
Money and 
Property 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tuis subject receives a great deal of attention 
in the Bible. In the Old Testament there are 
the references to it, laws regarding it, and a phi- 
losophy about it, as stated by Stokes. Economic 
evils are the object of many of the prophets’ de- 
nunciations, for example, the classic passage of 
Amos 2:6b-7a. Haggai graphically describes the 
tragic economic situation as a basis for his exhor- 
tation to rebuild the Temple (1:6-9). Economic 
prosperity is one aspect of the blessedness of a new 
era (Amos 9:13-15). 

This is true of the New Testament as well. 
Jesus speaks more often of money and possessions 
than of many other more strictly “religious” sub- 
jects. Paul includes it in his instructions to his 
young churches: 1 Corinthians 16:1-4; 2 Corin- 
thians 9; Romans 15:26. James has something to 
say about it (2:1-5). This is to be expected in view 
of its importance in the lives of people. It is also 
suggestive perhaps for folks who think the preach- 
er should not talk about money. Jesus did. 

His teachings may well serve as a guide for 
us. Nowhere, perhaps, is it more important to con- 
sider all of Jesus’ teachings than in regard to this 
subject. It is important to place them in the proper 
perspective of life and practice and central em- 
phasis. When this is done, it will be seen that 
in regard to this, as everything else, he held a 
marvelously well-balanced position. 

There are a number of Jesus’ teachings which, 
if taken by themselves, would represent him as 
taking a negative attitude toward possessions, es- 
pecially large possessions: “Blessed are you poor, 

. woe to you who are rich” (Luke 6:20, 24); 
or, speaking in today’s phraseology, we might say, 
“How happy are you who own nothing. . . . How 
miserable for you who are rich.” How hard it will 
be for those who are rich to enter the kingdom of 
God! (Mark 10:22.) “. . . delight in riches choke 
the word” (Matthew 13:22). The parable of the 
rich fool (Luke 12:16 ff.) , and of the rich man and 
Lazarus (Luke 16:20 ff.). Especially the demand 
made upon the rich young ruler (Matthew 19:21; 
Mark 10:21; Luke 18:22). 

Yet even these merit careful thought rather 
than being taken at their face value. In Matthew 
5:3 Luke’s phrasing (6:20) is changed to “the poor 
in spirit.” There may be a relationship between 
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these two types, but they are not identical. Is 
Luke’s a variation that reflects his own special in- 
terest? 

According to some ancient authorities the rather 
drastic statement in Mark 10:23 is modified by 
Jesus himself to “those who trust in riches” (Mark 
10:24). 

In the parables of Luke 12:16 ff. and 16: 22 ff. 
there is more involved than the mere possession 
of goods. It is worth noting, too, that the demand 
upon the rich young ruler was not applied to all 
Jesus’ followers. 

On the positive side, we have Jesus’ own ex- 
ample. He did not withdraw into a life of self- 
imposed poverty. There were rich people among 
his friends. (See Stokes.) He taught the utiliza- 
tion of talents and a proper use of money. 

1. Jesus was no ascetic. This was in harmony 
with basic Jewish thinking with its concept of God 
as the creator of all things, including the material. 
The latter were therefore good. This is implied 
in the statement that the heavenly Father knows 
our need of them (Matthew 6:32). 

2. Jesus was not primarily an economist or 
social reformer with a program. He was a religious 
teacher who viewed things in regard to man’s de- 
velopment as a son of God, in which the relation- 
ship to God was an important factor. Everything 
was evaluated in this light. 

3. Material possessions were to be changed 
into immaterial values, those which would con- 
tribute to this development. 

4, While material possessions might and should 
be so used, Jesus saw that they were often a hin- 
drance instead. 

This happens when they become the primary 
interest of the person, and more important goods, 
even the most important, were sacrificed to them. 
The answer of the rich young ruler shows this to 
be the heart of his problem. This can happen to 
anyone regardless of the amount of the posses- 
sion. It is a matter of experience that the more 
things we have, the greater seems to be the danger 
of our becoming slaves to them. This menace is 
particularly serious for us in America, surrounded 
as we are with such an abundance of material 
things. 

Jesus saw this greater danger for the rich. What 
he said was not an expression of resentment 
against them but of concern for them. He loved 
them as he did the rich young ruler. Basically his 
position is made clear in the statements of Luke 
12:35. 

The essential thing is to achieve those eternal 
values of which man’s true life consists. For that, 
one would do well to sacrifice even so good a thing 
as a hand or an eye, if that became necessary. How 
much more, then, material possessions! Hence, the 
demand upon the rich young ruler. But posses- 
sions can be changed into these higher values. 
That is the true purpose for which they were 
designed. 
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July 1: Writings for 


Perilous Times 


=———=CThe Leader 


in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Hebrews 13:9; 1 Peter 2:19-25; 2 
Peter 1:15-18; Jude 3, 17-25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first in a four-lesson unit on “Founda- 
tions of Faith.” The aim of the unit is fourfold: to 
renew our acquaintance with some of the perils 
faced by the followers of Jesus in New Testament 
times; to take a close look at the faith from which 
they derived the fortitude and freedom for cou- 
rageous living in the face of persecution and even 
death; to point out some of the obstacles to vital 
Christianity in our day; to suggest some of the 
requirements, with the emphasis falling on the 
individual’s own personal convictions, for a tri- 
umphant Christian faith in any age. 

The aim of the lesson is to help adults discover 
the true Christian faith and to be zealous in de- 
fending and expressing it in everyday life. 

The title of this lesson, “Writings for Perilous 
Times,” may require a word of explanation. Some 
of your class may feel that these writings, if not 
penned during our era, must surely have been 
written with our age in mind. 

This will give you an opportunity to point out 
that the abiding relevance of the. Bible does not 
depend on any necessary similarity between the 
perils of life in the first century and those we 
face. It hinges rather on the unalterable character 
and purpose of God. As in the first century, so 
now, above and before all else, God longs for a 
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Use with Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student 


Hobart from Monkmeyer ress 


people in active pursuit of “the mind that was 
in Christ,” come adversity or prosperity! 

The materials available for your preparation 
are abundant: Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, 
Daily Bible Lessons, and the fine volume, The 
International Lesson Annual, 1956, edited by 
Charles M. Laymon. (Every regular teacher of 
adults would do well to purchase a copy of this 
book. If your class has a system of rotating 
teachers, it should buy at least one copy for cir- 
culation among them.) 

If you feel the need for additional resources, 
see the list on page 17. Your pastor or the director 
of religious education may have further sugges- 
tions. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Foes of vital Christianity in the New Testa- 
ment period 
II. Christian ways of meeting opposition in New 
Testament times 
III. Modern foes of vital Christianity 
IV. Christian ways of meeting contemporary op- 
position 


To BEGIN 


We live in a time very similar to that in which 
Christianity came of age. The early Christians 
lived under the shadow of persecution; we live 
on the brink of destruction. Like them, we live 
in a time of great peril. Unlike them, we can view 
their action in retrospect. 

So we turn to their writings with this question 
in mind: What can we learn from their experience 
that will help us better to come to grips with the 
challenge of our “perilous” time? Today we ex- 
amine the action they took in their critical hour 
as we search for guidance for action in our critical 
hour. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Foes of vital Christianity in the New Testament 


period 
Time and again the Gospel of Mark, the earliest 
Gospel, reiterates Jesus’ call to cross bearing. Our 
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Lord did not bait the trap of discipleship with 
false hopes or glittering promises. 

One of the statements attributed to Jesus illus- 
trates in a particularly realistic way the kind of 
grim reality the Master anticipated for his fol- 
lowers. He warned his disciples, “Take heed to 
yourselves; for they will deliver you up to coun- 
cils; and you will be beaten in synagogues; and 
you will stand before governors and kings for my 
sake...” (Mark 13:9). In effect, Jesus warned 
his disciples to steel themselves for attack from 
two kinds of enemies, those within the church and 
those on the outside. 

At first, external threats posed no serious chal- 
lenge to Christianity. So long as Rome looked on 
Christianity as merely another form of Judaism, 
Christians had little to fear from the emperors 
or provincial governors. 

But after the general recognition of them as two 
distinct and separate religions, the Roman 
authorities instituted the policy of persecution of 
the Christians. After outlawing Christianity, they 
proceeded to brand Christians as the adherents 
of a radical, outlawed faith. Christians went for 
almost two and a half centuries without either 
the blessing or protection of the officials of state. 
During this time, as in many later periods of 
rapid growth and spread, the blood of martyrs 
became the seed of the church. 

If those early Christians did not have ample 
opportunity for testing the sincerity and depth 
of their faith in Christ, we can certainly not hold 
Rome liable. Indeed, the Book of Revelation 
originated at a time when Roman persecution 
threatened the very survival of the Christian 
movement. 

Internal foes plagued the Christian movement 
from the very outset. Long before Rome unfurled 
her ugly challenge, more subtle and perhaps 
even more dangerous enemies attacked the faith 
from within. They approached “the followers of 
the way” (as the early Christians were called) 
as the dispensers of a superior Christianity. Two 
such groups of propagandists, the Judaizers and 
the Gnostics, deserve special mention for their 
extraordinary success in undermining the faith 
of church members. 

Paul’s Letter to the Galatians, a monument to 
the solution of one of the earliest theological is- 
sues in Christian history, introduces us to the 
viewpoint of the first group of determined re- 
actionaries within the church. 

When certain Gentiles applied for membership 
in the Galatian church, certain members of Jewish 
descent opposed their admission into the Chris- 
tian fellowship. Christian experience or no Chris- 
tian experience, they insisted all members of their 
church had to observe all the rites and regula- 
tions prescribed in the Law. Paul and his friends 
argued that a firsthand experience of God in 
Christ was membership requirement enough for 
anybody and for any church. They disclaimed the 
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right to exclude from their fellowship anybody 
God had admitted into his. 

Though Paul and his supporters apparently won 
the day among the Galatians, their victory marked 
the end not of the campaign but only of a major 
battle. The Judaizers did not abandon the cause; 
they continued to press the campaign on other 
fronts. Very probably the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has them in mind as one of the 
groups at work trying to lull Jesus’ followers into 
indifference and compromise. 

You need to keep four considerations clearly 
in mind in your effort to explain the peculiar ap- 
peal of the Judaizers: (1) they were deeply re- 
ligious; (2) they were morally upright; (3) they 
were unquestionably sincere; (4) they did rep- 
resent a distinctly superior religion, at least when 
compared with the rival faiths of the first century. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed gives a description of these 
people in The Story of the Bible (see page 17). 

The Gnostics did their best to outfit Christianity 
in an alien philosophy. They precipitated a major 
crisis in the church with their effort to rewrite 
Christian literature in accordance with their be- 
lief in the intrinsically evil character of the 
physical world, especially as represented by the 
body of flesh and blood. The Gnostics interpreted 
salvation as escape from the flesh into the spirit 
and the absorption of the individual by an all- 
embracing and nonpersonal absolute. They trans- 
ferred the key scenes in the drama of human 
redemption from the stage of history to a heavenly 
theater far removed from everyday life. 

Christian critics of gnosticism denounced gnosti- 
cism as a radical departure from the traditional 
Judaic-Christian view of creation. The Gnostics 
dismissed the temporal struggle as a sham battle 
of no real or abiding importance. The spokesmen 
for the main stream of Christianity contended 
that believers should strive to have the mind of 
Christ in personal conduct and social institutions. 
(Consult the index of The Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary on “persecution,” “Judaizers,” and 
“Gnosticism.”) 


II. Christian ways of meeting opposition in New 
Testament times 


Consult Adult Student for a summary of the 
two chief ways in which New Testament Chris- 
tians reacted to persecution. Note the stress in 
early Christianity on the importance of taking 
seriously the example of Jesus (1 Peter 2:21-24). 
Apparently the early church looked on Jesus not 
as a starry-eyed idealist but a down-to-earth real- 
ist in whose imitation lay its only hope for 
meaningful existence. 

The early Christians pursued no fixed policy in 
their conflict with the Judaizers. They adapted it 
to the demands of the situation. 

But when the Judaizers threatened to expel 
members of the church who did not share their 
high regard for the ceremonial aspects of the 
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Law, Paul contended for the freedom of Chris- 
tians from all such regulations (see Galatians 
5:1-6). 

In opposition to the gnostic disparagement of 
life in the flesh, the early Christians kept holding 
up the earthly life of Jesus as an example for 
Christian individuals and for the Christian com- 
munity. 


III. Modern foes of vital Christianity 


Adult Student identifies (1) hostile govern- 
ments, (2) the Roman Catholic suppression of 
Protestantism, and (3) perversion of the religion 
of Jesus into a guide to a short and easy way to 
comfortable and successful living as the major 
contemporary threats to a dynamic Christianity. 
Most any book on Protestant missionary activity 
in South America in recent years will provide 
you with illustrations of (2). You should probably 
spend some time in consideration of the relation 
between (1) and (3). You may want to use 2 and 
3 in “Questions for Discussions” as the basis for 
this phase of the discussion. 


IV. Christian ways of meeting contemporary op- 
position 


This topic raises the question, How can we 
make Christ’s reign effective in human society? 
Any satisfactory answer will impose on us at 
least a twofold duty. 

We should take Christ with us into private life 
as well as public worship. Only then shall we be 
of help to vital Christianity in our time. 

But we cannot stop even with the Christianiza- 
tion of our private lives. As social creatures we 
can neither hate nor love alone. We must join 
hands, hearts, and heads with other like-minded 
persons in the hope of building not only a world 
in which Christians shall be persecuted no more 
but also a church in which Christians shall be 
encouraged to think clearly and freely. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What perils are presupposed in the writings 
that frame the scriptural background of today’s 
lesson? 

2. How do you account for the change in the 
attitude of the government to Christianity? Does 
it stem from a change in the basic character of 
one or the other? Does the currently favorable at- 
titude of some governments to Christianity owe 
anything to the relaxation of the Christian stand- 
ards of faith and order, life and action? 

3. Should the numerical status of Christians 
in a given society in any way affect the role they 
play? What special dangers do Christians face as 
a minority group? as a majority group? 


In CLOSING 


Up to this point you have emphasized the 
similarity between the Christians of the first and 
twentieth centuries. Now the time has come to 


indicate some quite significant differences between 
the life of Christians under the Roman Empire 
of that day and of American Christians in ours. 

They were a minority; we are a majority. They 
were persecuted; we are privileged. They were 
economically destitute; we are economically se- 
cure. They were cursed by the rulers of state; 
we are blessed by the rulers of state. They could 
do little in the midst of persecution and oppres- 
sion; we can do much in the midst of privilege and 
encouragement. They did the best they could 
under the circumstances: they left some great 
“writings for perilous times.” What shall we do 
under an incomparably superior set of circum- 
stances? 


p—_The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose of the series: The first four sessions in 
July will guide adults in studying some founda- 
tions of their Christian faith. 

Purpose of the first session: To discover what 
sustained the faith of the first-century Christians 
under the storms of trouble and persecution, and 
how we can profit from the writings addressed to 
them. 

Preparation: When the group rather than the 
instructor assumes responsibility for class ses- 
sions, careful and long-range advance planning is 
necessary. Well before July 1 the class program- 
planning committee should have made tentative 
plans for this series of lessons. If possible, they 
should mimeograph or otherwise duplicate the 
program for these sessions and distribute copies 
to all class members. 

Space limitations make it impossible to discuss 
in these pages more than one program possibility. 
Other emphases and other classroom procedures 
are always possible. Suggestions for the group 
in action offer a plan, not the only plan nor neces- 
sarily the best plan. 

Opening the session: Let the class president or 
the chairman of the program-planning committee 
speak briefly about the objectives of Unit XI, 
“Foundations of Faith,” and about the particular 
emphasis of the first session, “Writings for Perilous 
Times.” He may then introduce the participants in 
the first of the three dialogues described below. 

Class procedure: Has your class ever tried the 
dialogue as a means of presenting the lesson? This 
can be an extremely useful technique, by stimulat- 





Dr. Puirer is associate professor of speech, Florida State 
University. 
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ing careful preparation, combining the thinking 
of two class members on a particular point, hold- 
ing class attention much better than most class 
members could do as individual speakers. 

The bulk of this session may be divided among 
three dialogues, each lasting eight to ten minutes. 
The two members working together in any dia- 
logue should prepare together an outline of ideas 
and illustrations, not a written manuscript. 

Dialogue topics: 

1. What perils were faced by early Christians? 
Rist (Adult Student) calls early Christianity a 
“persecuted religion.” Harvey (Wesley Quarter- 
ly) writes of the “storms of trouble and persecu- 
tion.” 

2. What sources of strength did the “writings 
for perilous times” supply early Christians? See 
the printed and unprinted portions of the biblical 
lesson, quoting liberally during the dialogue itself. 

3. Do we in the twentieth-century United States 
need these same sources of strength? Participants 
should call attention to the fact that although we 
claim to be a Christian nation, many of us worship 
the golden calf of materialism, and that in the 
world as a whole Christianity is only a minority 
religion. 

In closing: Let one of the class members offer 
an extemporaneous prayer for the insight to see 
in these writings for perilous times a source of 
strength for us. 

Assignment: Assign the specific responsibilities 
called for in the next lesson. In addition, find out 
—possibly by written questionnaire—what devo- 
tional books class members have read in the 
last year and what devotional materials they 
habitually use. Encourage reading of other books 
already in the church library, purchased by the 
class for the purpose or donated by class members. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


In the sixteenth century Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in Japan were making many converts. 
Then an unfortunate circumstance aroused the 
suspicions of the Japanese government and Chris- 
tian churches were banned. Christianity was 
driven underground and presumably passed out 
of existence. 

More than three hundred years later, under 
the enlightened leadership of the Meiji Emperor, 
general pardon was proclaimed for all religions. 
Up out of the caves and underground passages, 
there came a Christian movement numbering sev- 
eral thousand persons. 


Without an organized leadership, without rec- 
ognized civil rights, it has survived. 
Force cannot stifle dynamic faith. 


+ A great towering cross stood for many years 
in the yard of a little Presbyterian church in 
Los Angeles. Made of rough logs brought down 
from the mountains, it was not a thing of beauty. 
Ugly and terrible, it was big enough that a man 
might die on it. Suspended from one of the cross 
arms was a simple sign bearing the words, “Is it 
nothing to you, all ye who pass by?” 

Day by day, year in and year out, it stood there 
preaching the gospel of a suffering Christ who 
died for men. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for July 1. 


RELIGION gives a man courage... . the courage 
that can face a world full of howling and scorn. 


—Theodore Parker 





THE notion that every man is equal in the sight 
of the living God is the most singular idea in the 
world. And it will finally if understood and fol- 
lowed break through every barrier, every preju- 
dice, every wall of hatred. We must make the 
Christian faith more bold. It must be made more 
demanding. If the salt loses its savor, it is worth 
nothing. Only if it keeps its saltiness, its vigor and 
its tang, is it able to effect the kind of world in 
which we live. 
—Elton Trueblood in Great Preaching Today, 
edited by Alton M. Motter, Harper and 
Brothers. 1955. Used by permission. 





Be our joy three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe! 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids not sit nor stand but go! 

—Robert Browning, from “Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 





LovE, co-operation, good will—these are the ideas 
in whose keeping is our only hope. Not conflict 
but co-operation is the clue to what is truest and 
deepest in the universe. “And the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 


—Harold Blake Walker, Ladder of Light, Flem- - 


ing H. Revell Company. 1951. 





Dr. SmirH is a well-known author and lecturer and has 
recently retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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July 8: Jesus Is the Son of God 


es——The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Hebrews 1:1-3a; 2:1-4; 5:12 through 
6: 3. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Since the lessons for today and the two follow- 
ing Sundays are based on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, you will want to be familiar with its 
setting and contents. If you have access to The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary or The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 11, read the introduction to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Roy L. Smith makes 
numerous helpful suggestions in The International 
Lesson Annual. See also Daily Bible Lessons, 
Adult Student, and Wesley Quarterly. 

The aim of the lesson is to encourage adults to 
seek spiritual maturity as potential sons of God. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Only valid ground of assurance or hope 
II. Basis of belief in Jesus as Son of God 
III. Peril of the neglect of this doctrine 
IV. Marks of a mature Christian 

V. Ways of keeping faith strong and alert 


To BeEcIN 


Begin today’s lesson with a look at the historical 
background of the author’s plea for a more serious 
consideration of the role of Jesus as the Son of 
God. Note especially the practical basis of the 
author’s appeal. He does not urge the acceptance 
of this or that belief merely for the sake of staying 
in line with a creed. Insofar as he insists on any 
belief, he does so from the feeling that Christians 
cannot meet serious challenge unless driven by 
deep convictions. 

The urgency of this Epistle can only be ex- 
plained against the background of Roman persecu- 
tion. However, the nature of the author’s apology 
for the Christian faith implies opposition from a 
group of powerful and influential Judaizers. The 
readers of this Epistle stood between the Roman 
persecutions under Emperors Nero (between 
A.D. 60 and 70) and Domitian (toward the close 
of his reign, a.p. 81-96). 

Though tradition puts the death of some of 
Jesus’ closest disciples in the first of these perse- 
cutions, that under Domitian was more ruthless 
and methodical. Under him Christians were fre- 


quently denied both legal and property rights. 
Sometimes they were even banned from public 
entertainment. When you add to this the threat 
of physical violence, it is easy to see why many 
Christians abandoned a persecuted (Christianity) 
for a permitted (Judaism) religion. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Only valid ground of assurance or hope 


The Epistle to the Hebrews presents us with 
an answer to the question, How can men cling to 
an outlawed religion? The author is convinced 
that they neither can nor will unless they are 
driven by an unshakable belief in the outlawed 
religion’s truth and superiority. 

The Epistle shows the perfection and finality 
of the Christian religion. The heart of the argu- 
ment appears in the contrast between Jesus and 
his predecessors. Whereas they brought only 
partial revelations of God, Jesus fully revealed 
God. Whereas Moses only brought God’s people 
within sight of the Promised Land, Jesus put it 
within their grasp. Whereas Aaron belonged to 
an earthly priesthood, Jesus belonged to a heaven- 
ly priesthood. Whereas the Levites were priests 
by virtue of physical descent, Jesus was a Priest 
in the right of his own person. Christ, the Son of 
God, functioned in the dual role of sacrificial 
victim and High Priest and made a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice for human sin, both for 
all men and all time. 

The author pleads for faithfulness. He predicts 
condemnation in the day of judgment for all who 
neglect this great salvation now available through 
Jesus Christ. He urges his readers to realize the 
reality and nearness of the unseen world. He 
assures them that if they but cling to God’s Son 
in faith and obedience, in love and trust, he will 
save them. 

The author recognizes two distinct orders, the 
realm of the visible and passing and that of the 
invisible and eternal. Judaism belongs to the 
former; Christianity, to the latter. Just as the 
realm of the visible is only a dim and imperfect 
copy of the invisible, so Judaism is but a dim and 
imperfect copy of Christianity. 

Therefore, if any man would enter the “kingdom 
that cannot be shaken” (12:28), let him draw 
near with confidence in our “great high priest 
who has passed through the heavens, Jesus, the 
Son of God” (4:14), now enthroned “at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high” (1:3). 

The author punctuates this defense of Christian- 
ity with a promise and a threat. The promise: to 
those who willingly submit to the discipline of 
“the Father of spirits,” of a share in “his holiness” 
(12:9, 10). The threat: to those who reject the 
yoke of “him who warns from heaven” (12:25), 
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of a “fearful . . . judgment, and a fury of fire 
which will consume the adversaries” (10:27). 

The author’s theme is a kind of ultimatum: If 
you do not seek salvation through acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God, then you hope in 
vain. 


II. Basis of belief in Jesus as Son of God 


Why did the author (or, for that matter, other 
New Testament writers) believe his audience 
would take seriously this demand for the worship 
of Jesus as the Son of God? Before we can 
answer this question, we have to take under con- 
sideration the Jewish background of his readers. 
Their study of the Old Testament, especially the 
prophets, taught them that God communicates 
with men through specially chosen agents. Jesus’ 
followers found, in this belief, the key for explain- 
ing his relation to God. Jesus’ contemporaries 
believed that God reveals himself in a special way 
through choice individuals. 

But this still leaves the question unanswered, 
Why did men single out Jesus for this distinction? 
A partial explanation appears in the comparative- 
ly late date of the discovery of Jesus’ special 
relationship with the Father. The confession of 
Peter in the Gospel of Matthew, hailing Jesus as 
“the Son of the living God” (16:16), has some 
relevance in this regard. The confession came 
after men had due opportunity to measure the 
impact of Jesus’ character. 

Men had been amazed by the extraordinary be- 
havior of this man. He countered hate with love, 
threat with promise, contempt with charity, de- 
spair with hope, selfishness with selflessness. On- 
lookers felt compelled to put Jesus of Nazareth 
in a special category because they knew only too 
well the difference between his deeds and theirs. 
Intimate acquaintance with Jesus had enlightened 
them with “the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God” (2 Corinthians 4:6). They felt he alone 
could have made such claims as the following with- 
out being irreverent: 

“The Father judges no one, but has given all 
judgment to the Son, that all may honor the Son, 
even as they honor the Father. He who does not 
honor the Son does not honor the Father who 
sent him. Truly, truly, I say to you, he who hears 
my words... has eternal life; he does not come 
into judgment, but has passed from death to life.” 
(John 5: 22-24.) 

On the lips of other persons, men would have 
taken these words as an insult to God. Why did 
they stand ready to look on him as an exception? 
Because his character bore witness to their truth. 
With him near, they believed God could not be 
far away. Men believed they had seen in Jesus the 
image of God the Father. They could only con- 
clude that in Jesus they had met God. 


III. Peril of the neglect of this doctrine 
The author was afraid that his readers would 
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Artist: Wenzel Schwarz 


Jesus praying in Gethsemane. 


lapse into some other faith or, just as bad, into 
lukewarm Christianity. He urges them to an 
ardent and adventuresome faith. He recognizes 
that some might be led by this portrayal of Jesus 
(as their great High Priest before God) into a 
denial of the need for any effort on their part. So 
he proceeds to present Jesus as one who had to 
struggle for life and faith and against suffering 
and even death. 

The moral and spiritual victory of Jesus as 
Son of God did not come about through special 
advantages. He shared our uncertain life and 
inescapable death without becoming a slave of 
either sin or despair. The life of Jesus reveals 
our need for the repetition of this victory in our 
own lives. 

The author refers to Jesus as “the pioneer of 
their salvation” (2:10). Pioneers do not eliminate 
the need for hard-working settlers; they merely 
clear the wilderness for the beginning of fruitful 
labor. 

The writer’s recurring emphasis on this idea 
throughout the Epistle forces us to say its author 
looked with disapproval on the tendency to view 
the life of Jesus as a pattern to admire rather 
than copy. 
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IV. Marks of a mature Christian 


As in the first century, so in ours, we tend to 
treat Jesus’ life as an object of admiration rather 
than imitation. Roy L. Smith, in the International 
Lesson Annual, discusses symptoms of such spirit- 
ual neglect: (1) the decline of Sabbath observ- 
ance, (2) the disappearance of the family altar, 
(3) the frivolous use of time, (4) indifference for 
basic Christian beliefs and (5) smug satisfaction 
with “average” conduct. Ask the class to supple- 
ment this list. 

Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly list the 
following symptoms, based on the example of 
Jesus, of a growing and maturing faith: (1) the 
practice of spiritual discipline (alone in the wilder- 
ness, prayer in the Garden, etc.), (2) the ability 
to face facts, (3) the acceptance of responsibility, 
(4) a concern for the translation of creed into 
deed (the good Samaritan), (5) the study of 
serious books, (6) the cultivation of friendship 
on a deep and serious level, and (7) respect for 
human personality. Have the class enlarge this 
list on the basis of Jesus’ example. 


V. Ways of keeping faith strong and alert 


Wesley Quarterly emphasizes the fact that faith 
cannot be inherited or transmitted. Faith cannot 
be had for the mere asking. Not only do we have 
to struggle to get it, but we have to work to keep 
it. Read Luke 3:8, then look at a commentary on 
it. This passage raises a question, If the Christian 
life must be a fruit-bearing life, what can we do 
to increase the yield? You should ask the mem- 
bers of your class to answer on the basis, first, of 
tested Christian experience and, then, of their 
own reflection. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does modern Christianity face any problems 
similar to those we encounter in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews? Name some of the groups or forces 





Additional Resources* 


The Story of the Bible, by Edgar J. Good- 
speed. University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
$2.50. 

The Study of the New Testament, by Clar- 
ence Tucker Craig. Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Understanding the Christian Faith, by 
Georgia Harkness. Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

The Christian Faith and Way, by Harris 
Franklin Rall. Abingdon Press. 50 cents. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75. 





* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 











that today tempt Christians to ordinary and 
cowardly living. 

2. Why does the author put such great stress 
on right belief in a letter to people who suffer 
primarily from a loss of nerve and/or zeal? Dis- 
cuss the relationship between right belief and good 
conduct. 

3. What significance lies in the fact that Jesus’ 
followers did not call him “Son of God” until 
they had ample opportunity to get to know him? 

4. How can we detect stagnant Christianity? 

5. When faith becomes sterile and cowardly, 
what can we do to transform it into a dynamic and 
vital force? 


In CLOSING 


Point out that Jesus Christ would rather have 
us bear witness to his rule over life in behavior 
than language. You might like to close by use of 
the following paraphrase of Matthew 7:21: “Not 
every one who says to me, ‘Son of God, Son of 
God,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, but he 
who does the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 


p—The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Central question: Why should we study Jesus’ 
life and teachings? 

Opening the session: Assign one class member 
to begin by reading aloud part of the lesson from 
the Bible, perhaps Hebrews 5:12 through 6:3. 
Try to choose someone who can read intelligibly 
and intelligently. The reader should practice aloud, 
perhaps at family devotions during the week, and 
think seriously about the meaning of the passage. 

Class procedure: Few of these lessons on the 
last books of the Bible are adapted to problem- 
solving group discussion. If the group is to prepare 
and present the lesson, other forms of group par- 
ticipation must be employed. For this session three 
different patterns are suggested: 

1. Arrange for a dialogue similar to those pre- 
sented last Sunday and lasting eight to ten min- 
utes. The subject for the dialogue may be stated 
as follows, subject to modification by the program- 
planning committee or by the participants: What 
does the Book of Hebrews tell us about Jesus? 
Participants must become thoroughly familiar 
with the biblical text and be prepared to read 
appropriate passages during the dialogue. They 
should organize their presentation around three 
or four main points chosen with the assistance of 
the students’ material. 

2. Assign—using the volunteer method as far 
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as possible—four or five class members to give 
brief oral reports on the book of religious interpre- 
tation or of devotional literature from which they 
received maximum help in the past year. These 
reports should be more than abstract eulogies; 
those reporting should be specific in saying what 
they gained from their religious reading. 

3. Invite the chairman of the commission on 
education or the church-school superintendent to 
speak for about eight minutes on this subject, 
What is our challenge to give assistance to others 
in their study of Jesus? Should Christian adults 
be teachers of the word and not hearers only? 
Even for those class members who never have 
and never will accept individual responsibility for 
classroom instruction in the church school, this is 
an important message. Especially is this so in a 
class where the group shares responsibility for 
class sessions. 

In closing: One class member should plan care- 
fully—perhaps even to the extent of writing out 
—his prayer for divine assistance in attaining re- 
ligious maturity. 

Assignments: Make the four (or more) assign- 
ments for the symposium of July 15 at least a 
week in advance. All class members should read 
the students’ material regularly in order to obtain 
maximum profit from the classroom session. 

When a church-school class assumes joint re- 
sponsibility for its educational program, an occa- 
sional check-up is important. Are class sessions 
improving with experience? If not, why not? 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ The psychologists have developed a system by 
which they are prepared to measure the degree 
of intelligence with which the individual is en- 
dowed. Persons are rated according to their IQ. 
It is rather unfortunate that no one has come for- 
ward with a corresponding system for rating one’s 
“spiritual quotient”—his effectiveness in the 
realm of the spirit. Many times the person with a 
high IQ is cursed with a low “SQ.” 

There was the young woman, for example, who 
became the valedictorian of her high school class 
and graduated at the age of fifteen. At the age 
of seventeen she was a senior in college and was 
rated a Phi Beta Kappa. At twenty-three she was 
granted a Ph.D. and received other professional 
degrees before she was thirty. At forty she was 
three times divorced and a spiritual wreck. Evi- 
dently even a high IQ was not enough. 


* William Temple, late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, once said, “Practically any man in England 
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knows enough about Jesus Christ to be able to 
begin living a Christian life.” One does not need 
to know the answers to all the questions before 
setting out after the goal Jesus has set for us. 

A young man declared he did not believe in the 
deity of Jesus, the Resurrection, immortality, or 
any of the great basic doctrines of the Christian 
church. Later he applied to a pastor for admission 
into the membership of the local congregation. “I 
have fallen in love with Jesus Christ,” he said. 
On the basis of that simple confession he was re- 
ceived. 

He immediately joined a young people’s group 
engaged in the study of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. He attended their regular weekly prayer 
meeting. One evening he signed a tither’s cove- 
nant card. A few weeks later he led in public 
prayer. Then he led a discussion group very effec- 
tively. Six months after joining the church he 
made a public testimony of faith that moved the 
group profoundly. Now, after fifteen years, he is 
a devout and dependable member of the church 
congregation. 

He knew enough to start out, and following 
such a light as he could find, he has arrived. It has 
been a glorious adventure. 


pPa—Quotes for the Lesson 








By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for July 8. 


Yes, thou art still the Life, thou art the Way 

The holiest know,—Light, Life, the Way of 
heaven; 

And they who dearest hope and deepest pray, 

Toil by the Truth, Life, Way, which thou hast 
given. 
—Theodore Parker, from “The Way, The Truth, 

and the Life.” 





Reveal thy Presence now, O Lord, 

As in the Upper Room of old; 

Break thou our bread, grace thou our board, 

And keep our hearts from growing cold. 
—Thomas Tiplady, “A Prayer for the Presence 
of Christ.” 





O Life that seems so long ago, 

And yet is ever new, 

The fellowship of love with Thee 

Through all the years is true. 

O Master over death and time, 

Reveal Thyself, we pray, 

And as before amongst Thine own, 

Dwell Thou with us today. 

—W. Russell Bowie, from “The Continuing 

Christ.” Used by permission of The Christian 
Century. 
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p__The Leader in Action 


By EVERETT TILSON 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Hebrews 2:9-13; 4:14-16; 5: 7-9. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Some of us are afraid of theology because we 
don’t understand Christian terminology. Since 
few church members have a clear understanding 
of such common terms as “savior” and “salva- 
tion,’ you should probably begin today’s lesson 
with a review of the meaning of these terms. After 
consulting a good dictionary of the Bible, read 
the chapter on salvation in either Georgia Hark- 
ness’ Understanding the Christian Faith, or Harris 
Franklin Rall’s The Christian Faith and Way. If 
you have neither of these volumes, ask your pas- 
tor to suggest a substitute. If you have The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, read the comments by 
Pherigo and Smith on today’s lesson. 

After reading Hebrews 2:9 through 5:14 at one 
sitting, read a Bible commentary on this passage. 
The comments in Wesley Quarterly on the Bible 
selections for today’s lesson also deserve close 
study. Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly sup- 
plement each other particularly well this week. 
Adult Student sets today’s lesson within the 
framework of the first century; Wesley Quarterly 
within that of the twentieth. 

The aim of the lesson is to help men and women 
declare or reaffirm their loyalty to Jesus Christ 
as their Savior. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. An understanding and appealing Savior 
A. Experienced temptation 
B. Suffered persecution 
C. Knew pain 
D. Learned obedience 
II. The scope of salvation 


To BEGIN 


Christianity burst upon a world of men hun- 
gering and thirsting for salvation. As Rist points 
out in Adult Student, others besides Christians 
were offering to quench this thirst and satisfy this 
hunger. After introducing this session with a de- 
scription of some of these early rivals of the 
Christian movement, you might remind the class 
of these two important facts: (1) The seriousness 
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of these rival ways of salvation may be inferred 
from Christianity’s long struggle as a persecuted, 
minority religion. (2) The emergence of Christ 
as the supreme Savior suggests his possession of 
special qualities and unique powers. An explana- 
tion of these qualities and powers is the goal of 
today’s study. 


How To PROCEED 
I. An understanding and appealing Savior 


Of all the titles modern Christians use with 
reference to Jesus of Nazareth, “Savior” is most 
common. The present popularity of the term 
would lead outsiders to look on it as the title of 
familiar address among Jesus’ followers. But the 
Gospels do not confirm this impression. Instead 
they indicate that practically nobody knew him 
by this title. Never does he so refer to himself. 
As a matter of fact, the only such reference in 
Matthew, Mark, or Luke appears in the angelic 
announcement of his birth in Luke 2:11. Why did 
Jesus’ followers so studiously avoid this title? 

Quite possibly, false saviors prejudiced them 
against such usage. If so, the reason lies as near 
at hand as your Old Testament. Nehemiah refers 
to Israel’s judges as “saviors.”” Among the Greeks 
and Romans, to prejudice the case all the more, 
the term carried the same connotation. An in- 
scription from this period honors Emperor Au- 
gustus as “savior of the world.” 

The answer to the question, Why were Jesus’ 
followers so slow in greeting him as “Savior”? lies 
in the fact that this term did not mean then what 
it means today. It had behind it certain political 
traditions; Jesus had no political ties. It had be- 
hind it certain military associations; Jesus had 
no military connections. The unsavory character 
of the word explains the striking shortage of 
Gospel references to Jesus as “Savior.” 

Before Christians could use the term in pro- 
moting their work they had to give it a vastly 
different and nobler meaning. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews does just that. Not only 
does he hail him as “the source of eternal salva- 
tion to all who obey him” (5:9), his portrait of 
Jesus brings us face to face with a Savior able 
to melt contempt into contrition and suspicion 
into surrender. Four aspects of this portrayal call 
for special mention. 

A. Experienced temptation.—Hebrews 4:15 de- 
scribes Jesus as “one who in every respect has 
been tempted as we are.” Jesus had the same in- 
ner struggles we have in the battle for character. 
(Recall the account of Jesus’ temptations in the 
wilderness, Luke 4:1-13.) 

The word “every” in this sense must not be 
taken too literally. What the author means is that 
Jesus met and overcame temptation with the same 
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basic equipment and resources common to human 
beings. Nobody can ever accuse Jesus of being 
denied a real knowledge of life by a too sheltered 
existence. He was tragically human; he experi- 
enced temptation. So, like us, he knows our basic 
human problem—a heart that beats in two worlds 
at once. 

B. Suffered persecution.—Note especially He- 
brews 2:9-10. Compare Revelation 3:19, 21; 5:9; 
7:14. Both sets of passages, written against the 
background of persecution, emphasize the value 
(Hebrews almost implies the necessity) of reli- 
gious martyrdom. 

The author of Hebrews appeals to Jesus’ ex- 
perience in his summons to confidence and cour- 
age in the face of persecution. He implies three 
reasons why they should take seriously the suffer- 
ing of Jesus: (1) he (Jesus) endured “such hos- 
tility ..., so that you may not grow weary or 
faint-hearted”; (2) Jesus could not have become 
God’s agent of reconciliation apart from such 
suffering; (3) before they can know the joy of 
the Lord or share his holiness, they must endure 
some measure of discipline. 

At the same time, however, he reminds his 
readers of two important respects in which the 
discipline and suffering of Jesus differ from theirs. 
He calls their attention to a difference in degree 
in these words: “In your struggle against sin you 
have not yet resisted to the point of shedding 
your blood” (12:4). Implying a basic difference 


Jesus knew pain. 


Artist: Antonio Montauti Three Lions 
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between Jesus and his readers in their respective 
attitudes toward persecution, he writes: “Jesus 
the pioneer and perfecter of our faith, ... for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame,...” (12:2). 

C. Knew pain.—Sometimes people, in giving 
expression to their “righteous indignation,” ap- 
pear harsh and cruel, occasionally even ruthless 
and vindictive. Scholars have even wondered if 
some of the prophets of Israel, especially Amos, 
did not occasionally enjoy the delivery of procla- 
mations of doom and destruction. Obviously Jere- 
miah does not belong in this category. Hungry for 
friends, he shrank from his unpleasant assign- 
ment. He did his best to avoid the denunciation of 
his people. But try as he did, he could not. 

Hebrews 5:7 suggests a similarity between 
Jeremiah and Jesus in this regard. Jesus did not 
welcome opposition and hostility. Next to the 
thought of choosing his own will against God’s, 
the necessity of making enemies pained him more 
deeply than any other requirement of his role in 
life. 

D. Learned obedience—The author of He- 
brews lay great stress on the value of suffering. 
He likewise employs Jesus’ readiness to walk the 
Golgotha road as proof of his unswerving loyalty 
and devotion to God. Woodrow Wilson once said: 
“T had rather fail in what ultimately must succeed 
than succeed in what ultimately must fail.” This 
belief underlies the whole of E. Stanley Jones’ 
book, Is the Kingdom of God Realism? in which 
he argues the thesis that abundant living also con- 
quers by means of a cross. 

Only through suffering, in other words, can we 
learn the observation of George Bernard Shaw 
on the death of Jesus: “They crucified Jesus on a 
stick. But ever since men have known he got hold 
of the right end of it.” How men react to our way 
of life matters extremely little; why they react to 
it matters extremely much. We must not become 
discouraged if men oppose us for our support of 
good causes. If Jesus learned obedience from such 
opposition, why shouldn’t we? 


II. The scope of salvation 


The Epistle to the Hebrews, as we saw last Sun- 
day, is controlled by a two-story theory of the 
universe: the visible and transient incidents and 
institutions are on the lower level; the upper level 
houses the realm of permanency and perfection. 
The hope of man lies in the discovery of a way of 
access to the second story. Jesus Christ met this 
need. He opened “a new and living way... 
through the curtain” (10:20). He opened this way 
through the offering of himself as the perfect High 
Priest and, at the same time, the perfect sacrifice. 

We do not enter into the full joy of salvation 
until we leave earth for heaven. We can rejoice 
now, however, in the assurance of our deliverance 
from bondage to the world. They who put their 
faith in Christ shall be saved, not only from life’s 
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adverse circumstances and the power of death, 
but also from the closed sepulchre. Death repre- 
sents the chief enemy from whom this writer 
promises deliverance to Christ’s followers. He as- 
sures them of acquittal in the day of judgment, no 
matter what apparent success Roman persecutions 
may seem to bring (compare Romans 13:11 and 1 
Peter 1:5). 

Many define salvation exclusively in terms of 
the hereafter. They overlook Jesus’ stress on 
the need for the transformation of the whole man. 
Jesus called for a new set of present attitudes as 
well as a more confident hope for the future. Con- 
sider Matthew 5 through 7 and 25:31-46 as com- 
mentaries on Jesus’ view of salvation. The former 
describes the present influence of salvation on 
personal character; the latter, on the social fruits 
of salvation. 

Other New Testament passages further indicate 
that salvation, in addition to deliverance from the 
sting of death, denotes a transformation of one’s 
loyalties and attitudes, one’s friends and environ- 
ment. To be specific, salvation may be from dark- 
ness to light (1 Peter 2:9), from condemnation to 
forgiveness (Ephesians 1:7), from the fear of hos- 
tile powers to faith in God’s greater power 
(Ephesians 6:12-13), or from war within to peace 
within (Ephesians 2:14-15). 

These references help us answer the question, 
From what does Jesus save us? In preparation for 
consideration of the question, For what does Jesus 
save us? read Luke 4:18-19. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If people everywhere longed for salvation in 
the first century, why did Christianity, a religion 
of salvation, experience so much opposition dur- 
ing its infancy? 

2. Name some of the possible reasons for the 
hesitation of Jesus’ followers to pin on him the 
title of “Savior.” | 

3. What elements in the Hebrews’ portrait of 
Jesus most appealed to men in search of salva- 
tion? Have the passing years enhanced or di- 
minished their appeal? Discuss. 

4. From what does Hebrews guarantee salva- 
tion? 

5. From what besides death does the New Tes- 
tament promise salvation? 

6. For what are we saved? 


In CLOSING 


Read aloud Luke’s version (4:16-19) of Christ’s 
understanding of his task in life. The Gospels offer 
compelling evidence in support of our Savior’s 
performance in life of just the kind of mission 
outlined in these verses. Are we entitled to mem- 
bership in the community of “the saved” if we 
fail to play a similar role in life? 

Remind your class to study the lesson material 
and use the daily Bible readings for “We Belong 
to a Great Company” for July 22. 


p——_The Group in Action 


By GREGG PHIFER 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Central question: What can we learn about the 
nature of Jesus from our study of Hebrews? 

Opening the session: The class president or the 
chairman of the program-planning committee 
should state the central question and introduce 
participants in the symposium and their subjects. 
Where possible, the same person should preside 
over the entire series. This will improve its unity, 
especially if he puts some effort into his introduc- 
tions to each lesson and the transitions from one to 
the next. 

Class procedure: One efficient approach to the 
current lesson is a symposium on various aspects 
of Jesus and his ministry, as revealed in the Book 
of Hebrews. A symposium consists of a series of 
short (six- or seven-minute) speeches, each con- 
centrating on a different phase of the same general 
subject. 

Wesley Quarterly suggests several topics, in- 
cluding a list of seven “great religious concepts” 
any one of them “worthy of a class session by 
itself.” Adult Student repeats one of the Wesley 
Quarterly suggestions (“suffering Savior”) and 
adds two others (“sympathetic Savior” and “obe- 
dient Son”). The program-planning committee, or 
the group assuming responsibility for the sym- 
posium, must make a choice among the ideas sug- 
gested by the students’ materials. 


Symposium subjects: 


1. Jesus as the Great High Priest. It would be 
impossible to study Hebrews carefully and omit 
this important topic. In fact, if the group wishes to 
study some of the Jewish backgrounds of this 





Next Month 


The unit on “Living Our Faith,” started this 
month, will be continued in August. 
The lesson titles for each week are: 


August 5: A Call to Christian Living 

August 12: The Way of Christian Fellowship 

August 19: Grounds of Christian Asssurance 

August 26: Christian Growth Through Test- 
ing 


“The Importance of Knowing What We Be- 
lieve,” by Harris Franklin Rall, in the maga- 
zine section will offer additional resource ma- 
terial for the lesson for August 19. 
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concept (as suggested in Wesley Quarterly), an 
entire session could profitably be spent on this one 
idea. Whether this concept is presented as one 
speech in a symposium, or as the focus of the 
entire session, biblical quotations should be in- 
cluded. See particularly Hebrews 4 through 7. 

2. Jesus as the suffering Savior. Here is another 
of the emphases of Hebrews, for example 2: 9-18. 
Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student de- 
velop this idea. 

3. Jesus as the sympathetic Savior. This topic 
follows naturally from the last. See especially Rist 
in Adult Student. 

4. Jesus the Savior of all men. This concept 
grows out of, but is not actually a part of, the 
biblical text. 

Preparation required: Since this symposium 
deals with abstract concepts, one of the major 
problems will be to avoid duplication. For this rea- 
son participants should meet at least once during 
the week before July 15 to discuss these ideas 
and their interpretations and applications. Some 
overlapping is almost inevitable; participants 
should, however, avoid using the same biblical 
quotations and illustrations. 

In closing: Let the president or program chair- 
man summarize the main ideas brought out during 
the symposium. He could also offer an extem- 
poraneous prayer of gratitude for the life and ex- 
ample of Jesus and for the many insights we 
receive into his life and character from our study 
of the Bible. 

Looking ahead: Be sure to have available, from 
personal, church, or other library sources, some of 
the books suggested in the next lesson. Assign 
individual reports well in advance. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’& An American pastor, while picking his way 
through the half-destroyed streets of a Polish 
village, came upon four or five men clearing out 
a doorway. They were preparing to open one or 
two undamaged rooms in the building and make 
them fit for habitation. The minister was the first 
American the men had seen in almost ten years 
and he was, as a consequence, something of a 
curiosity. When he was near one of the men, he 
heard him say to the others, “There goes the 
United States.” For one brief period he was all the 
United States they would ever see or know. 

It was a solemn responsibility to be the United 
States, even on so small a scale, but every Chris- 
tian going down the street faces the same sobering 
thought. He is, for that moment and in that place, 
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all there is of the Church of Jesus Christ. All the 
stranger will see of Jesus he will see in him. 


’ During World War II, while the German troops 
were occupying Greece, a soldier was shot in a 
small Greek village. The commander of the forces 
of occupation announced that if the slayer was 
not soon delivered, five Greek citizens would be 
executed as hostages. The village was frantic, for 
the killer had been an unknown from the outside 
and could not be found. 

In the most serious hour of the situation the 
priest of the town walked into the presence of the 
commandant with a complete and honest state- 
ment of facts from the standpoint of the village. 
He plead earnestly for a canceling of the order. 
The German officer listened with ill-concealed 
contempt and then said, “A good German soldier 
has been killed. These people must be taught a 
lesson. Five Greeks must die.” 

“Then perhaps you will do me one favor,” the 
priest answered, still courteous and dignified. “AI- 
low me to name the first man on the list to die.” 

It was agreed. The German officer thought it 
was an easy bargain. But his bravado suffered a 
serious collapse when the priest handed him a slip 
of paper on which he had written his own name. “I 
will willingly die in the stead of any five men of 
this village, or any one man for that matter.” 


pa——-Quotes for the Lesson 








By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for July 15. 


THE ministry of Jesus was not fundamentally a 
ministry against discomfort and misfortune but 
against disobedience and evil, against spiritual 
wickedness, against alienation from God. The Son 
of Man did not come simply to bring comfort or 
to show amiability. He came to recall men to 
obedience, holiness, and fellowship, and persuade 
them to be reconciled to God. God did not need 
to be changed. He only needed to be revealed. 
—William F. McDowell, Good Ministers 

of Jesus Christ. Abingdon Press. 1917. 





But he [Jesus] saw, as no one before him had 
seen, the marvelous possibilities of the human 
heart. He believed that the weak could become 
strong, that the crooked could become straight, 
that publicans and harlots could enter into the 
kingdom of God, that the poor and oppressed who, 
being universally despised, had come to despise 
themselves, possessed nevertheless undreamed-of 
capacities. 

—Ernest Fremont Tittle, Jesus After Nine- 

teen Centuries, Abingdon Press. 1932. 
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(World Service Sunday ) 


mes———The Leader in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Hebrews 11:1 through 12:2. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson marks the end of our unit on 
“Foundations of Faith.” “Religion is not taught 
but caught.” Precept without example has far less 
chance of moving people to imitation than does 
precept with example. 

Realizing this fact, the author of Hebrews illus- 
trates the power of faith in the lives of the great 
personalities of the Old Testament. He wants at 
once to comfort and challenge his readers. He 
comforts them with a reminder of the powerful 
tradition on which they can lean for encourage- 
ment in their struggle for a living, vital faith. He 
then challenges them to put the faith of his “por- 
trait gallery of heroes” to the test of life. 

Once again Adult Student and Wesley Quarter- 
ly supplement each other in their treatment of 
today’s lesson. The former examines the topic 
against the historical background, the latter in the 
light of the contemporary need for the exercise of 
a similar faith. If you have The International 
Lesson Annual, be sure to read Roy L. Smith’s 
commentary on today’s lesson; it’s unusually help- 
ful. See also Daily Bible Lessons. 

“We Have a Goodly Heritage” (page 1) is an 
additional resource for this lesson. 

The aim of the lesson is to help modern Chris- 
tians realize their continuing fellowship with the 
saints of the past, with other Christians of today, 
and with Christians of ages to come, and to con- 
duct themselves in harmony with this realization. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The great company of Christian witnesses 
II. The faith of effective Christian witnesses 
III. The infinite risk of Christian witnesses 
IV. The ecumenical fellowship of Christian wit- 
nesses 
V. The reward of laboring as Christian witnesses 


To BEGIN 


Begin by pointing out the importance of trans- 
lating ideas and ideals into personalities. People 
do not learn the meaning of virtue from the study 


of ethics; they learn it from the observation of 
virtuous people. By the same token, they do not 
acquire religion from the analysis of religious 
ideas; they learn it from the observation of reli- 
gious people. 

Faith as a mere idea can be as elusive and in- 
tangible as any other idea; it does not become a 
force until we see faith at work in human life. As 
a matter of fact, heroic participants in the struggle 
for faith usually get their start as spectators of 
faithful persons. So the author of Hebrews in- 
troduces his readers to some of the great men of 
faith in Israelite history in the hope that by this 
means he can stir them to greater effort and higher 
courage in their quest for a similar faith. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The great company of Christian witnesses 


The author of Hebrews wrote his Epistle to 
combat the threatening surrender of his readers 
to apathy and indifference. Decline of interest in 
one cause usually means that the enthusiasm has 
been transferred to something else. What was the 
“something else” that tempted the “Hebrews” to 
relax their hold on Christianity? The answer 
would seem to be that Judaism, or at least a 
strongly Jewish version of Christianity (such as 
held by the so-called Judaizers), threatened the 
wholesale corruption of the readers of this Epistle. 
But why? 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, in The Story of the Bible, 
attributes the decline of enthusiasm among Chris- 
tians to the fear of Roman persecution and the 
delay of Jesus’ return. The lack of a long and 
celebrated tradition may well have posed an 
equally perilous challenge to Christian eagerness 
and confidence. Time and again, from ancient 
times through the purge of Hitler, Jews have been 
moved by the stories of past heroic defenders of 
Judaism to new heroic defenses of Judaism. 
Doubtless the break of Christianity with Judaism 
prompted many Christians to question the right of 
the Old Testament heroes to a place in the por- 
trait gallery of Christians. Else why the break? 

The author meets this question with a defense of 
Christianity’s claim to the heroes of the Old 
Testament. And he does so without minimizing 
the difference between Judaism and Christianity. 

These were men of faith! But not in the same 
sense as Jesus, nor on the same level. For as “the 
pioneer and perfecter of our faith,” he laid bare 
the unseen reality that they pursued. This revela- 
tion gives Christians a distinct advantage over 
all pre-Christian heroes of faith. It has made their 
goals clearly visible and their goods obtainable. 

Nevertheless, the action of these ancient 
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worthies has its value for Christians. In fact, 
Christians cannot realize the goals and goods of 
this higher revelation except as they imitate their 
action. They must be as loyal in their pursuit of 
reality revealed as were Abraham and Isaac, 
Jacob and Joseph, in pursuit of reality concealed. 

In other words, if the readers do not stand ready 
to take up their crosses in promotion of the cause 
of Christ, their guilt will include at least two 
counts. Not only will they betray Jesus Christ; 
at one and the same time, and for the same reason, 
they will break the chain of faith linking together 
the religion of Christians and that of Jews. They 
will betray the vast company of witnesses whose 
faith helped build the ladder from which Jesus 
Christ descended from the realm of the invisible 
and heavenly to that of the earthly and visible. 
Thus the author of Hebrews stakes the claim of 
Christians to a long and hallowed tradition with- 
out minimizing his demand for a radical reinter- 
pretation of that tradition. 


II. The faith of effective Christian witnesses 


Note the formal definition of faith in 11:1 as the 
“assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of 
things not seen.” If the author had dropped the 
matter at this point, he might be accused of equat- 
ing faith with mere intellectual assent to this 
proposition: at the center of life and history a joint 
of goodness holds Creator and creature in dy- 
namic union. But, instead, he goes on to cite 
numerous illustrations of faith. Actually, these 
illustrations do more to clarify his understanding 
of the meaning of faith than his formal definition. 
If these men risked so much for what they saw, 
how much more ought Christians be ready and 
willing to risk their lives for a way perfectly 
lighted and fully revealed! While the writer does 
not overlook the importance of right belief, his 
real concern turns on the demand for right faith, 
that is, correct belief at work in human life. 


Christianity is gaining support as an ecumenical fellow- 
ship. Shown is a meeting of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston. 





III. The infinite risk of Christian witnesses 


Consult Adult Student on the distinction 
between “witness” and “martyr.” Note that 
Christian martyrs do not constitute a necessarily 
superior class of Christian witnesses. This desig- 
nation indicates nothing more than their death at 
enemy hands for their refusal to deny God. When 
compelled to choose between the preservation of 
life and the betrayal of God, they chose God 
rather than life. 

But there were other Christian witnesses in 
those days, some of whom were probably just as 
faithful in their service to God as the martyrs. If 
they had been confronted with the martyr’s 
choice, doubtless many of them would likewise 
have been faithful unto death. Be this as it may, 
Christian witnesses make themselves known not 
by the manner of their death but by the loyalty of 
their life, not by what they lose but by what they 
risk. See Adult Student’s comments on Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying and their in- 
fluence on John Wesley. 


IV. The ecumenical fellowship of Christian wit- 
nesses 


See Wesley Quarterly on “The Unseen Con- 
gregation.” List by countries members of a “Hall 
of Fame” of Christian heroes of modern times. If 
possible, mark these countries on a map of the 
world. By this means you can indicate the fact 
that the ecumenical (universal) Church is even 
now an accomplished fact. Although today’s pio- 
neers of faith do not have as large or strong a sup- 
porting group as they need, they should be en- 
couraged that it’s as powerful and inclusive as it 
is. And so should the rest of us. 


V. The reward of laboring as Christian witnesses 


The stress in today’s lesson on the value of 
martyrdom may lead some to feel a Christian 
does not amount to much if he does not die for 
his faith. So be sure to point out the erroneous 
character of this notion. One does not have to die 
on a cross to prove his loyalty to Christ. He has 
only to be loyal to Christ, regardless of the con- 
sequences. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did the author of Hebrews fill his gal- 
lery with portraits of Old Testament heroes? 

2. What was his definition of faith? 

3. What new element do his illustrations of 
faithful heroes add to this definition? 

4. Did all his heroes of faith die as martyrs? 
What about the heroes in Christianity’s “Hall of 
Fame’? 

5. What modern hindrances block the road to a 
triumphant faith? 

6. Does the knowledge “we belong to a great 
company” make it any easier for us to be faithful 
Christians? If so, how? 
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In CLOSING 


How can we best honor the pioneers who blazed 
the trail of faith down which we tread? At least 
two answers to this question have been in keeping 
with the viewpoint of the Book of Hebrews. The 
first appears in Charles Caleb Colton’s line: “Imi- 
tation is the sincerest flattery.” James Russell 
Lowell provides the second in his famous hymn, 
“Once to Every Man and Nation.” This hymn 
aptly expresses the purpose of this whole unit as 
well as today’s lesson. Bring the session to a close 
by reading it aloud (The Methodist Hymnal, 263). 


pe——The Group 


in Action 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Central question: How can we strengthen our 
faith by a study of faithful Christians of all ages 
and all lands? 

Opening the session: Ask a class member who 
reads aloud reasonably well to read the entire 
biblical selection, Hebrews 11:1 through 12:2. 
He can introduce this passage as the “Portrait 


Gallery of Hebrew Heroes” (see Wesley Quar- 
terly). 

Class procedure: The plan suggested for this 
session stresses a large number of comparatively 
brief reports. It would be possible, of course, to 
reduce the number of reports in each section, or to 
concentrate on only one section, or both, and thus 
to give more time to each participant. 

Division 1: The text from Hebrews lists many 
Jewish heroes: Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Sarah, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Gideon, Barak, 
Samson, Jephthah, David, Samuel. The program- 
planning committee should choose three or four 
for special three-minute reports. For the Old 
Testament reference, consult footnotes at the bot- 
tom of the page (Revised Standard Version). 
Most of these reports are reminders of stories 
familiar since childhood, but one or two less 
familiar stories (Barak and Jephthath, for in- 
stance) should also be included. 

Division 2: For part two, plan several reports 
on Christian heroes of modern times. Biographical 
details should be omitted or slighted in favor of 
the work and the Christian motivation of each 
hero. Let participating class members choose their 
favorites among these or other contemporary 
heroes. For material consult one or more of the 
following sources: } 





“1 Books may be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 





Work of the Teacher Exalted 


Tue Bible has a high regard for the work of 
teachers. They are among its greatest heroes. 
From Moses to the wise men referred to in Prov- 
erbs the Old Testament exalts the teacher’s 
work. For “the lips of the wise spread knowledge.” 
(Proverbs 15:7.) And Isaiah might well have had 
the teacher in mind when he sang: 


How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him who brings good tidings, 
who publishes peace, who bring good tidings of 
good, 
who publishes salvation, 
who says to Zion, “Your God reigns.” 
(Isaiah 52:7.) 


But it is not until we come to the New Testa- 
ment that the teacher’s great work is given its 
true place. In the person of Jesus we see its 
tremendous power and its full glory. 

Nothing exalts the teacher’s work more than 
the simple fact that Jesus taught. To teach was 
one of the primary tasks of his earthly ministry. 

Jesus went into the synagogue at Capernaum 
and taught. (Mark 1:21.) Once when he saw the 
vast multitude that followed him, “he had com- 
passion on them, because they were like sheep 


without a shepherd; and he began to teach them 
many things.” (Mark 6:34.) 

Again and again in Jerusalem he taught the 
eager multitudes at the temple. The High Priest 
was concerned about the teaching of Jesus. And 
when he asked about it, Jesus answered, “I have 
spoken openly to the world; I have always taught 
in synagogues and in the temple, where all Jews 
come together . . .” (John 18:19-20; see also 
Matthew 26:55; Mark 14:49; Luke 19:47; 21:37; 
John 8:2.) 

In Matthew we read these words about Jesus: 
“Seeing the crowds, he went up on the mountain, 
and when he sat down his disciples came to him. 
And he opened his mouth and taught them... .” 
(Matthew 5:1-2.) Those words introduce the 
greatest teachings the world has ever heard or 
read. I refer to our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew 5 through 7). 

No wonder Nicodemus said to Jesus, “Rabbi, 
we know that you are a teacher come from God; 
for no one can do these signs that you do, unless 
God is with him” (John 3:2)! No wonder the 
disciples and others called him “Master”! And no 
wonder the ages have looked to him as the great 
Teacher! ! 


1From Adult Bible Course. 
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“General William Booth Enters Into Heaven,” 
by Vachel Lindsay. ) 

Adrift on an Ice Pan ($1.25), or Forty Years 
for Labrador ($4.00), each by Sir Wilfred Thoma- 
son Grenfell; Houghton Mifflin, publisher. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom of God, by Albert 
Schweitzer; Macmillan ($3.25). Prophet in the 
Wilderness, by Hermann Hagedorn; Macmillan 
($3.50). 

Undoubtedly some class members could give 
reports on these or similar books, or perhaps some 
books on General Booth of the Salvation Army, 
Kagawa of Japan, or Martin Niemdller of Ger- 
many. 

Division 3: Not all present-day Christian heroes 
are famous persons. Many are unknown outside 
the circle of their immediate friends. It would be 
appropriate, therefore, to ask four or five class 
members to pay brief personal tributes to “one 
of the finest Christians I have ever known.” Names 
may be given or withheld at the option of the 
member. 

Concluding the session: The leader or one of 
the class members should offer a prayer of thanks- 
giving for the example of the many Christian 
heroes, past and present, known and unknown, 
about whom the class has studied. 

Planning ahead: The program-planning com- 
mittee must look ahead to the seven sessions on 
“Living Our Faith” and plan these as a unit. Again 
it would be well, if possible, to distribute dupli- 
cated plans for the unit on or before July 29. 

In specific preparation for the first session, four 
or five members will be required as participants 
in the panel discussion. They should be carefully 
briefed on their responsibilities and the person 
assigned as chairman should prepare and distrib- 
ute, at least a week ahead, a brief outline for the 
discussion. “The Group in Action” for July 29 
offers suggestions. 


From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A party of American tourists was being shown 
about Canton, China, by a young Chinese who 
spoke excellent English and who seemed to be 
quite familiar with Chinese history, art, and life. 
The company had spent a considerable part of a 
day under his guidance when the guide contrived 
to fall into step with one gentleman who had been 
greatly interested in the temples and the hospitals. 

“Excuse me, sir,” the young man said, “but may 
I ask you a question? Are you a Christian?” 

“I am,” the gentleman replied. “I happen to be 
a Christian clergyman, the pastor of a church in 
the United States.” 
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The guide extended his hand with evident en- 
thusiasm. “I, too, am a Christian. There are not 
many of us in Canton. I am a graduate of a Chris- 
tian school. You cannot understand what a great 
joy and encouragement it is to one such as I am 
to find another Christian. I am very lonely at 
times. But now I know that we are brothers.” 


’ Half a dozen American laymen were browsing 
about in the yard of City Road Chapel in London, 
the church made famous because it served for so 
many years as John Wesley’s headquarters. One 
of the men, a leader among the people of his own 
church in the States, stood meditating beside the 
grave of the great revivalist. 

Finally, turning to one of his friends, he said, 
“T wonder if I would have been open-minded 
enough in John Wesley’s day to have become a 
Methodist. I expect I would have been like a lot 
of the others—afraid to break with the status quo 
in order to follow a prophet. Maybe I would not 
even have recognized the fact that he was a 
prophet ahead of his time. I expect there are 
prophets back home that I am overlooking even 
now.” 


[Quotes for the Lesson 





By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for July 22. 


For the armies of the faithful, 

Lives that passed and left no name; 

For the glory that illumines 

Patriot souls of deathless flame; 

For the people’s prophet-leaders 

Loyal to Thy living word,— 

For all heroes of the spirit, 

Give we thanks to thee, O Lord. 

—William Pierson Merrill, from “The 
People’s Thanksgiving.” (The Methodist 
Hymnal, 543.) 





I am perfectly sure that in the scriptural West- 
minster Abbey and among the heroes and heroines 
of the faith, there are niches for those who wear 
the quiet gray of obscure and unapplauded per- 
severance. It is the illimitable patience of secret 
and unregistered labour. 

—John Henry Jowett, God—Our Contempo- 

rary. Fleming H. Revell Company. 1922. 





Tue Church has never called for martyrs in vain 
... The Church has been the actual instrument 
in history of the timeless splendor of the life of 
God. 
—Lynn Harold Hough, The Church and Civili- 
zation. Roundtable Press, Inc. 1934. 
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UNIT XII: LIVING OUR FAITH 








July 29: Suffering as Christians 


e—~"The Leader 


in Action 








By EVERETT TILSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sugges- 
tions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 1 Peter 1:3-9; 4:12-13; 5:6-11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the first in a seven-lesson unit on “Living 
Our Faith.” This series suggests the guiding prin- 
ciples we need to bear in mind before setting a 
superstructure on the “Foundations of Faith.” 

The aim of the lesson is to help Christians of 
today face experiences of suffering with courage, 
drawing upon the abundant resources of God for 
aid. 

Besides Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly, 
read The International Lesson Annual on today’s 
lesson, especially the section on “Exploring the 
Bible Text” by Pherigo. See also Daily Bible 
Lessons. Read the chapter on First Peter in an 
introduction to the New Testament. Edgar J. 
Goodspeed’s The Story of the Bible, gives a brief 
but valuable summary of the purpose and value of 
the book. With this introduction still fresh in your 
mind, before turning to something else, read 
through all of First Peter at one sitting, pref- 
erably in the Revised Standard Version. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The universality of suffering 
II. The brevity of suffering 
III. The cause of suffering 
IV. The use of suffering 
V. The victory over suffering 
VI. The presupposition of triumphant suffering 


To BEGIN 


The title of today’s lesson suggests a variety of 
ways of meeting suffering. Many of these responses 
find expression in the Bible. One extreme appears 
in the reaction, though only temporary, of Jere- 
miah to public rebuke and derision (see Jeremiah 
20: 7-12), the other in Job’s refusal to follow his 
wife’s invitation to blasphemy (see Job 2:7-10). 

Read these two passages aloud as illustrations of 
ways of meeting suffering. After point VI in the 
Teaching Outline has been discussed, ask the 
class to indicate both the source of Jeremiah’s 
failure during this momentary lapse and the ex- 


planation of Job’s fortitude. Smart provides the 
clue to the solution of this problem under the last 
subtopic in Adult Student. 


How To PROocEED 
I. The universality of suffering 


You will want to read the material in both 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly on the set- 
ing of First Peter in preparation for discussion of 
this point. The author of this beautiful little 
Epistle did not have in mind either metaphorical 
or mental suffering. He was thinking of a more 
violent and immediate brand of suffering. And 
on a universal scale, too! At any rate, the threat 
of death hovered like a dark cloud around the 
head of every loyal Christian. 

Emperor Domitian (81-96) ordered his subjects 
to acclaim him as a god. Though some people 
obeyed this decree with all sorts of mental reser- 
vations, Christian leaders interpreted this demand 
as a blasphemous decree. Accordingly, they con- 
demned compliance with it as the payment to 
Caesar of a tribute due God. Rome countered this 
Christian demand for nonconformity with persecu- 
tion. While not all Christians paid the supreme 
sacrifice for their faith, it looked for a time as if 
they might. The author of First Peter believed 
suffering not only would, but ought to, be univer- 
sal so long as apostasy remained the only alterna- 
tive. He envisioned a fellowship of Christians aptly 
called “The Order of the Thorn.” 

Note the modern parallel to this problem in 
Wesley Quarterly’s description of the Japanese 
occupation of Korea. Though very few of us 
will probably ever experience the plight of those 
early Christians in quite such literal fashion as 
these Koreans, sooner or later suffering, whether 
physical, mental or spiritual, will overtake every 
last one of us. 


II. The brevity of suffering 


The readers of First Peter had come into a 
new relationship with Christ. But this gain 
brought great loss. Some may have sustained the 
loss of considerable wealth. Many experienced 
the loss of political security. Practically all risked 
the loss of limb or life. Was it worth it? And how 
would they be compensated, if at all, for such 
losses? These and other questions stirred the 
hounded followers of Jesus into uneasy doubts. 

The author of First Peter answers that this 
relationship with Christ dwarfs into insignificance 
any loss suffered. For it turns all who participate 
in it into heirs of an incomparable inheritance 
that is “imperishable, undefiled, and unfading, 
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kept in heaven . . . [and] to be revealed at the 
last time.” 

With the atomic purge of great masses of men 
less than a dozen years behind us and the threat 
of its grim repetition always only two steps ahead 
of us, we do well to recognize our nearness to 
eternity. Such recognition would undoubtedly do 
much to shake us loose from our feverish attach- 
ment to the sham and pretense of the perishable, 
the defiled, and the fading. Certainly we need 
deliverance from the preoccupation with the sheer 
pleasure of living that keeps us from pondering 
the real meaning of life. 

Indeed, before we can live really meaningful 
lives, something must move us often to pray with 
John Baillie: “May there fall upon us now, O God, 
a great sense of Thy power and Thy glory, so that 
we may see all earthly things in their true 
measure, and go forth to strive .. . for the things 
which pass not away, but endure, as Thou en- 
durest, forever and ever.” Read Luke 12:13-21. 


III. The cause of suffering 


Suffering may have any one of several immedi- 
ate causes. Sin as the abuse of freedom marks 
one of the most frequent of such causes. This is 
the cause of the cloud of suffering in the back- 
ground of First Peter. Domitian claimed for him- 
self an honor to which no human being is entitled. 
He threatened the life of any person failing to hail 
him as a divine being. This threat had behind it 
the whole might and authority of the Roman 
government, enough to bring all nonconformists 
to the brink of “fear and trembling.” While many 
Christians did not suffer actual physical violence 
as a result of this decree, all faithful Christians 
must have experienced some degree of spiritual 
anxiety or mental anguish in the wake of it. Why? 

H. Wheeler Robinson, in Suffering, Human and 
Divine (1939), suggests a partial answer to this 
in his recognition of the fact “we cannot be mem- 
bers of a society without being called to suffer 
through our relations to others.” Inhabitants of 
slum areas cannot be related to criminals as part- 
ners, acquaintances, or even relatives without hav- 
ing to suffer. Citizens cannot be related to ambi- 
tious tyrants as political subjects without having 
to suffer. 

This does not really solve the problem of inno- 
cent suffering. It only takes us to the deeper ques- 
tion (quite obviously, this problem exists only 
for such people as believe in a just and loving 
God): How can we cling to the belief in the good- 
ness of God in a world so full of evil? Or the mercy 
of God in a world so full of sorrow? Or the justice 
of God in a world so morally blind? 

Many theories, some quite elaborate and high- 
sounding, have been framed in reply to these 
questions. But only one has attracted, or is likely 
to attract, very wide support. That is the faith 
that can say with Wordsworth in The Excursion: 
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... “One adequate support 

For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists—one only; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 


IV. The use of suffering 


Once we win our way to this kind of faith, we 
greet suffering not with a defiant “Why did this 
have to happen to me?” but a humble, “What 
use can I make of this?” See John 18: 28-30, espe- 
cially the King James Version of verse 37, in 
which the Evangelist represents Jesus as greeting 
approaching suffering with the words: “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” 
If you have the book by E. Stanley Jones, Christ 
and Human Suffering, read the fourth chapter. 


V. The victory over suffering 


No greater triumph over suffering has been 
demonstrated than the Christians who braved 
some of the later Roman persecutions. Seldom has 
any people ever been so hounded or hunted. They 
worshiped in underground caves, not because 
they wanted to, but because they could not safely 
worship elsewhere. Yet they rocked jails, we are 
told, with their midnight hymns. They rejoiced 
in face of the temptation to despair. 

One man became interested in this claim. Skep- 
tical of anybody’s ability to face such suffering 
without breaking, he examined the inscriptions 
made by our Lord’s followers on the walls of 
some catacombs in which thousands of them 
were. buried. To his amazement, though he found 
not a single word of lament, he discovered one 
victorious exclamation of faith after another. 


VI. The presupposition of triumphant suffering 


As Smart makes clear in Adult Student, only 
the man of humble faith in God can triumph 
over suffering. Any kind of suffering poses a 
threat to the strength of the proud and self-suffi- 
cient man. It goes against the grain of his claim to 
physical stamina; it challenges the adequacy of 
his intellectual powers to face and solve the prob- 
lems of life; it burdens him with the necessity 
of shouldering a divine problem with human 
strength. 

A brilliant psychologist exactly put the problem 
of suffering for the proud in these words: “There 
is no meaning anywhere, and all I can hope for 
is that my spirit will not break and that I will go 
down in the end with my head high as befits one 
with my breeding.” Such an attitude will never 
enable anybody to triumph over suffering. It might 
enable him to endure it. 

Victory over suffering comes only to such as 
will admit their helplessness to solve life’s prob- 
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lems in their own strength and who can face the 
future with the confidence that we live in a uni- 
verse in which a Christlike God shall have the 
last word. What suffering does to us will finally 
depend, therefore, on whether we greet it with 
boastful pride or in humble faith. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why did suffering become such an acute 
problem for Christians during the latter part of 
the first century? 

2. Compare the two inheritances mentioned in 
First Peter. 

3. Why were the Christians told they should 
not even consider the inheritance of Rome? 

4. Has the disappearance of a keen awareness 
of the brevity of life cost us anything of value? 
Discuss. 

5. Discuss some of the causes of suffering. 

6. Why does suffering always eventually resolve 
itself into a question of faith? 

7. Name some of the biblical personalities who 
used suffering to the enrichment of the life and 
faith of their fellows. 


In CLOSING 


Elton Trueblood, in The Common Ventures of 
Life, quotes an inscription found in the chapel at 
Stanton Harold, England. It is an excellent com- 
mentary on “Suffering as Christians”: 


In The Year 1653 


When All Things Sacred Were 
Throughout the Nation 
Either Demolished Or Profaned 
Sir Robert Shirley Baronet 
Founded This Church: 
Whose Singular Praise It Is 
To Have Done The Best Things 
In The Worst Times 
And 
Hoped Them In The Most Calamitous 


in Action 


p———The Group 








By GREGG PHIFER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group.procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose of the unit: Through this study of some 
of the later New Testament letters, adults should 
find strength and guidance for Christian living. 

Central question of first session: How should 
Christians meet suffering? 

Opening the session: In opening the period, the 
president, the chairman of the program-planning 


1From The Common Ventures of Life, by Elton Trueblood; 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. 























hadith Louer 


We suffer because our lives are inescapably involved 
in the lives of others, Slum areas affect us no matter 
where we live. 


committee, or one of the members of that com- 
mittee should make the transition from the unit 
on “Foundations of Faith” to the new seven- 
session unit on “Living Our Faith.” The purpose 
of the new unit should be given. If possible, the 
same person should preside over each of the seven 
sessions. 

Advance preparation: Assign four or five per- 
sons to serve as a panel for discussion of today’s 
subject. One member of the panel will have the 
added responsibility of breaking the ice at the 
beginning, keeping the discussion on the planned 
outline, and summarizing at the end. 

Panel members should meet at least once, for 
a fairly extended session, to prepare for their Sun- 
day tasks. Perhaps they could eat dinner together 
Friday or Saturday evening and talk over the 
assigned subject at length. If one of the class 
members owns a tape recorder, panel members 
may conclude their preparation by recording a dis- 
cussion of the assigned length and listening criti- 
cally to the playback. Even students in a church- 
school class can improve with practice. 

Class procedure: The discussion should be care- 
fully planned but extemporaneous, meaning that 
participants know approximately what they intend 
to say in connection with each point, but certainly 
do not know just how they are going to say it. 
Thorough preparation will make possible a fruit- 
ful discussion in which ideas grow as they are 
presented and studied from various points of 
view. 

Discussion outline: Here are suggested steps, 
subject to modification by the program-planning 
committee, by the panel members, or by both. All 
are, of course, subordinate to the central question. 


I. Are Christians now suffering for their faith? 
A. Where? 
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1. In the United States? 

2. In other so-called Christian nations? 

3. Behind the iron curtain? In avowedly 
non-Christian areas? 

B. How? What is the nature of the suffering 
present-day Christians are called on to 
endure? 

II. What helps Christians bear up under suffer- 
ing for their faith? 

A. Do Christians look to the example of 
Jesus? Of great Christian leaders through- 
out the ages? 

B. Do Christians look to heaven, feeling that 
if suffering comes, “it won’t last long”? 

C. What else sustains Christians in an hour 
of trial? 

III. What values, if any, can Christians find in 
suffering for their faith? (1 Peter 5:10) 


Suggestions on each of these topics will be found 
in the biblical selections and in the student’s mate- 
rial. Panel members should be sure to include in 
the development of each section appropriate 
quotations from the Bible. 

Closing the session: Three members of the panel 
may plan brief summaries of each of the three 
divisions suggested above. After these summaries 
either the discussion chairman or the person pre- 
siding may offer a brief extemporaneous prayer 
for courage in the face of suffering. 

Advance assignment: Next Sunday is the tem- 
perance lesson of the quarter. Participants in 
either the panel or the debate, whichever is 
planned, should have enough warning to permit 
thorough preparation. In some churches and com- 
munities the program-planning committee will 
need to secure resource materials for the partici- 
pants. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ “I had great confidence in him as a preacher 
until he spent a week in our hospital,” said a 
nurse concerning a minister of the neighborhood. 
“He had wonderful things to say from the pulpit, 
but when he was getting ready for the operating 
table he was as frightened as could be. I think I 
want a religion that can go at least as far as the 
operating ward with me, if need be.” 


’ Twenty-four young men, physically fit and a 
joy to see, entered the dining room of a beautiful 
hotel. All about them there were those who were 
ordering choice viands, exquisitely cooked and 
winsomely flavored. But the boys ordered simple 
meals, eschewing dessert and coffee in every case. 
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They were a merry crowd in a mannerly fashion, 
and their faces betrayed the fact that they were 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. The fact that 
they were not gorging themselves on rich foods 
seemed to give them no concern whatever. “We 
are a football team, and we have a game on to- 
night,” one of the boys explained to an inquisitive 
stranger. Abstaining from rich foods was no hard- 
ship, because they were heading for something so 
much bigger. 

The Christian who balks at minor sacrifices in 
behalf of his Lord has not really seen the majesty 
of Jesus Christ. 
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By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for July 29. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 

I know that God is good! 

—John Greenleaf Whittier, “The Eternal 
Goodness.” 





On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 

O Love Divine, for ever dear! 

Content to suffer while we know, 

Living and dying, Thou art near! 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes, “Hymn of Trust.” 





Tue Lord gets his best soldiers out of the high- 
lights of affliction. 
—Charles H. Spurgeon 





“T will not leave you comfortless,” said Christ. 
Nor does He. There is a Presence with us, a Com- 
forter, a Fortifier who does .. . bring us through 
somehow from hour to hour and day to day. 
—Arthur J. Gossip, The Hero in Thy Soul. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 





You think your sadness means that God is far 
away, and it doesn’t. It is the sure sign of His 
presence. Your loneliness, your discontent, your 
restlessness, your “fed-upness” means that you 
are not alone on the road—there is a Love that 
will not let you go. There is someone whispering 
in your soul, “Remember thou art immortal, with 
all thy hungers infinite, and restless will be your 
heart until you rest in me.” 
—J. Wallace Hamilton, Horns and Haloes in 
Human Nature. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
1954. 





No pain, no palm; no thorns, no throng; no gall, 
no glory; no cross, no crown. 
—William Penn 
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UNIT Vil: METHODISTS AND WAR 





July 1: Methodists 
Who Accept War 


———The Leader 


in Action 








By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


During July we shall be studying a series of 
lessons on Methodists and war. In a very real 
sense these might be thought of as a series on 
Christians and war. Only when we study the rela- 
tionship of the entire church to war do we under- 
stand the positions of Methodists. 

Within The Methodist Church can be found a 
wide range of opinion on nearly every subject. 
Upon such a controversial matter as war we can 
be sure that the opinions of Methodists will run 
the gamut. Since each lesson concerns itself with 
the views of one particular group of Methodists, 
it might be well to read all five lessons at the be- 
ginning. Only by seeing these lessons in relation- 
ship to each other shall we be able to present each 
position fairly. 

You will probably wish to use various reading 
materials to supplement the lessons in Adult Stu- 
dent. Your pastor likely has a copy of the Disci- 
pline of The Methodist Church, 1952. Read the 
resolution on “The Church and War and Peace” 
(Paragraph 2026). See pages 33 and 36 for ad- 
ditional resources. Knudson and Bosley have 
chapters devoted to the subject of the Christian 
and war. 

The article by A. Dudley Ward on page 4 will 
be helpful in this unit of study. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In your preparation to teach, you will want to 
read the daily Bible readings. Since these passages 
are not consecutive portions of Scripture, care 
must be taken to find the relationships between 
them. Reading the proper exegetical portions in 





Dr. Jackson is associate professor of urban sociology, 
Perkins School of Theology. 





ADULT FELLOWSHIP 


SERIES 
Use with Adult Student 


Ewing Galloway 


The Interpreter’s Bible (Volumes 1 and 2) will 
help you understand these passages. 

As you read in Adult Student, you may wish 
to note illustrations of each point in the margins. 
In nearly every community there are ample ex- 
amples of each of the points in this lesson. Remem- 
ber that this lesson is attempting to present the 
best possible case for Methodists who accept war. 
Later lessons will present other positions. Try to 
think of other good points to support the position 
of Methodists who accept war. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Introduction to the series 
II. Psychological reasons for war 
III. National reasons for war 
IV. Biblical reasons for war 
V. Conclusion 


To BEGIN 
I. Introduction to the series 


As you prepare to teach this first lesson, you 
may wish to call attention to the other topics in 
the series. Each of the five topics is timely and 
interesting. Point out that regular attendance for 
the series is necessary for an understanding of 
Methodists and war. 

In your introduction you might refer to the 
readings suggested earlier in this lesson. You may 
wish to secure copies of the resolution from the 
1952 Discipline of The Methodist Church and 
distribute to the members of the class. (See page 
33.) 

Also, near the beginning you may wish to point 
out that The Methodist Church has always per- 
mitted a wide degree of latitude in beliefs concern- 
ing social issues related to Christianity. Methodism 
believes in democracy and practices it by allowing 
the individual important rights in determining 
his beliefs. 


How TO PROCEED 
II. Psychological reasons for war 


You may wish to begin this part of the discus- 
sion by a reference to William James’s statement 
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that Christianity needed to find “the moral equiv- 
alent to war.” Mr. James became famous as a 
philosopher of religion, but he started as a teacher 
of psychology. He understood that the individual 
was subject to strong psychological urges toward 
war. 

Darwin’s theory of evolution was based upon 
a belief in “the survival of the fittest.” In his view 
the whole process of natural selection was opera- 
tive because the strong survived while the weak 
and unfit perished. Man’s history has been filled 
with stories of the survival of the strong. Many 
believe that a powerful “life urge” is a basic part 
of the human personality. On certain occasions 
the militant behavior of pacifists has tended to 
strengthen the evidence for this view of human 
nature. 

Some psychologists point out that many, if not 
all, persons need scapegoats upon whom they 
may push the blame for difficulties. The tendency 
to find scapegoats is present in nearly every area 
of life. In the international arena foreign powers 
become scapegoats for troubles afflicting one’s 
own nation. Or sometimes a single member of a 
foreign power may be singled out as a devil 
worthy of punishment for his guilt. 

In war many persons lose their selfish and self- 
centered desires and lose themselves in the larger 
cause of the nation. The appearance of unexpected 
valor in times of war may indicate the basic fitness 
of man for war. It is not only the evil man who 
finds a place for himself during war. 

Theologians as well as psychologists are in- 
terested in the nature of personality. Many 
theologians stress the sinfulness of man to such a 
degree that he is viewed as incapable of good 
except through the action of God’s grace. With 
such a view of man, war does appear to be in- 
evitable. 


III. National reasons for war 


In illustrating the desires of nations to preserve 
their sovereignty you might relate it to the Ameri- 
can problems of states’ rights versus national 
rights. A number of the states still have little 
desire to relinquish sovereignty to the federal 
government. 

Also we as a nation are not willing to surrender 
our sovereignty to either the UN or NATO. 
Neither is any European nation ready to enter a 
United States of Europe if such action entails the 
surrender of sovereignty. 

It may be helpful to suggest that all nations 
consider themselves sovereign. Any conflict of 
interests among sovereign powers may lead to 
war. Such conflicts seem eternally present. Does 
not this mean that war is inevitable? 

Although nationalistic patriotism is a relatively 
new force in history, it exerts tremendous pres- 
sure in international affairs. Each of us loves his 
country. We are proud to be patriots; we wish 
to teach our children to be patriots. 
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Patriotism can exert a strong pressure toward 
defending the national pride. We are all tempted 
to deal with the rebellious nation by a “show of 
the flag.” The patriot of the my-country-right- 
or-wrong mentality is with us in large numbers. 
No one of us dares condemn him too harshly—he 
is too much like us. And so, we all are part of a 
social order that seems to be constantly moving 
toward war. 

In a discussion of war we inevitably come to the 
matter of appeasement. Our recent history is full 
of examples of the bad results of yielding in 
appeasement to prevent war. Most of us believe 
that Munich was one of the greatest defeats suf- 
fered by the democracies in this century. Appeas- 
ment is always dangerous to a nation, but particu- 
larly when made to a tyrant. 


IV. Biblical reasons for war 


Refer here to the daily Bible readings in con- 
nection with this lesson. All the selections from 
the Old Testament clearly present God as a war 
god. We can multiply such passages from the 
Old Testament. 

Some ideas of God presented in the Old Testa- 
ment were veiws that men found early as they 
grappled with the problems about them. The full 
and complete revelation of God’s nature did not 
come until the appearance of the Christ. 

There are many arguments as to what the 
New Testament teaches about war. The Christian 
who accepts war may cite the words of Jesus: 
“And you will hear of wars and rumors of wars. 
... For nation will rise against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom .. .” (Matthew 24:6-7); 
and his words as reported in Luke 22: 36, “And let 
him who has no sword sell his mantle and buy 
one.” 

In the New Testament we have records of cen- 
turions who had associations with the early church 
but who received no word of condemnation. The 
story of Cornelius in Acts 10 carries no hint of 
displeasure with the occupation of this commis- 
sioned officer in the Roman army. 


V. Conclusion 


It may be well to point out that most of these 
passages are subject to various interpretations 
and that their meaning is not altogether clear. It 
will be well also to indicate that other Scriptures 
are used to support other positions—as will be 
seen in the later lessons. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If a nation ever surrendered its sovereignty, 
to whom should it be surrendered? 

2. Does God always help the side with the most 
gunpowder? 

3. If war is accepted as inevitable, what part 
should be played by the church in a war? 

4. Is there such a thing as a holy war? a just 
war? 
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In CLOSING 


The major points of the outline may well serve 
as the concluding sentences of the lesson. You 
may wish to try something like this: Some Meth- 
odists accept war as necessary, with full realiza- 
tion of its many evils. They feel that war is inevi- 
table. Nations cannot exist without wars. The 
Bible does not condemn war but pictures God as 
being willing to allow the good to be defended. 
But other Methodists have other ideas. We shall 
talk about some of these next Sunday. 


r——The Group 


in Action 








By PAUL PETTIT 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—In this first session the aim will be 
to look as objectively as possible at an extremely 
controversial question, seeking to know why war 
has been accepted by so many Christians and 
examining the validity of this position. Some of 
the arguments may appear to be well-grounded. 
Others may turn out to be true only on the sur- 
face. Our effort here is to understand the position 
and to see how deeply rooted it is. 

Preparation.—Early in this unit the leader will 
need to read it through entirely. A program com- 
mittee should plan the series. One person may 
order materials. (See below and page 36.) 

For the first lesson ask each of the class mem- 
bers to read the Scripture passages for the week. 
One member might be assigned to report on the 
following question, based on a thorough study of 
the selected Old Testament passages, What did 
men of early Old Testament times believe about 
the purposes of God in time of war? 

To proceed.—The main discussion will undoubt- 
edly center around various reasons given by those 
who accept war. (Slutz in Adult Student.) If there 
is an introductory report on the rather primitive 
nationalism of the Hebrews, this question may 
naturally follow: How does this Hebrew idea of 
a war god protecting the nation differ from that 
held by modern accepters of war? 

It will no doubt come out early in the discussion 
that not all who accept war do so enthusiastically. 
There is much less inclination to glorify war today 
than formerly. Most people now realize that war 
is grim rather than glorious. Perhaps this is the 
reason that few popular songs came out of the 
wars of the last fifteen years. Nevertheless many 
of those who would align themselves with those 
who deplore war (see July 8) will accept it for 
the reasons given in this session. The main object 
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of this session will be for the group to analyze 
their own feelings honestly and to criticize their 
own reasoning fearlessly. 

Here are some questions for discussion: 

1. Is it true that fighting is a natural human 
instinct? Is it true that human nature cannot be 
changed? Can it be modified or directed into 
other channels? If fighting is a natural impulse, 
is it logical to prohibit murder by legal methods? 

2. Do we have unrestricted liberty as citizens 
of a nation? Does the nation have unrestricted 
sovereignty in the world we live in? When we 
voluntarily limit our liberty (whether as in- 
dividuals, states, or nations) do we diminish or 
increase our real freedom? 

3. Do attitudes toward military heroes change 
in the course of centuries? Are children in the 
schools taught more social and cultural history 
and less about battles than they were a generation 
ago? What is really important in history? 

4. Do nations ever respond to any other appeal 
than the resort to arms? Ask the class to name 
some examples of peaceful settlement of conflicts. 

The question, What is real patriotism? is one 
that will arise again and again during this unit. 
Care must be exercised by the leader, especially 
in this first session, to insist upon definitions of 
terms. Distinctions must be carefully drawn. Such 
terms as national interest, patriotism, loyalty, 
sovereignty, and appeasement must be clearly de- 
fined to prevent possible misunderstanding. 

In closing.—Ask the class to think quietly about 
the question, What does peace really mean, in 
the light of Jesus’ life of faithful love? 

Looking ahead.—Ask several persons during the 
week to clip from a magazine or a newspaper a 
description of the next war. Ask the members 
to read the Scripture with a view to discussing the 
basic ingredients of peace. 





Free Resource Materials 


From The Board of World Peace, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois: 

1. The Methodist Church and War and 
Peace—Resolutions adopted by the General 
Conference, May 6, 1952. 

2. The Social Creed of The Methodist 
Church. 

3. Conscientious Objectors and the Meth- 
odist Service Program. 

4, How to Fill in Form 150 for Conscien- 
tious Objectors. 

5. Special Form for Conscientious Objector 
(SSS Form No. 150). 

6. Students and the Draft, by Herman Will. 

7. Conscience, the Church and Conscrip- 
tion, by G. Bromley Oxnam. 

For information on Civilian Public Service 
projects write to Methodist Service Program, 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson on “Methodists Who Deplore War” 
is the second in the unit on “Methodists and War.” 
This week we move from a study of the few Meth- 
odists who believe war is inevitable to a considera- 
tion of the many Methodists who deplore war. 

Read the lesson in Adult Student as the first 
step in your preparation. A leaflet, A Message on 
Vital Issues, presents useful material. This and 
other materials may be obtained from the Board 
of Social and Economic Relations of The Methodist 
Church, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

You may wish to obtain supplementary mate- 
rials from the local office of the United Nations, 
or write to Department of Public Information, 
United Nations Building, New York, N.Y. A 
conference with a local representative of the UN 
can do much to clarify its work in preventing and 
ending wars. 

The Friends Committee on National Legislation 
has prepared a great amount of material dealing 
with disarmament. The January, 1956, issue of its 
Washington Newsletter contains a fine discussion 
entitled “Disarmament—Phantom or Coming 
Reality?” You may write them at 104 C Street, 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

Many religious journals have recently had 
articles relative to the theme of this lesson. You 
may wish to check in your community library or 
the library of your pastor. An article entitled, 
“God Wills Both Justice and Peace,” is to be found 
in the June 13, 1955, issue of Christianity and 
Crisis (537 West 121st Street, New York 27, New 
York). 

See also the resources listed on pages 33 and 36. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. New dimensions of war 

II. Relative failure of modern war 
III. The concept of a just war 
IV. Bases for a just and durable peace 


To BEGIN 


You might open the discussion by asking two 
questions: How many of you hope for peace? How 
many of you would support our nation if it be- 
came involved in a war? 

The answers to these questions offer you an 
excellent opportunity to comment upon the diffi- 
culty and the tension involved in the Christian 
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Who Deplore War 


position. As Christians we hope for peace. As 
Christians many of us are ready to wage war. 
This lesson will attempt to show why and how 
many Christians hold these more or less opposing 
positions. 


How To PROCEED 
I. New dimensions of war 


Not only all Methodists but all men everywhere 
agree that war is now more horrible than at any 
time in history. The glamor of war has largely 
vanished. Civilization’s every step forward makes 
war both more repulsive and more terrible. War 
is outdated; it is living on past its time. 

In the high moment of victory General Douglas 
MacArthur, the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Forces, said: 

“It is my earnest hope and, indeed, the hope of 
all mankind that from this solemn occasion a 
better world shall emerge out of the blood and 
carnage of the past—a world founded upon faith 
and understanding—a world dedicated to the 
dignity of man and the fulfillment of his most 
cherished wish—for freedom, tolerance, and jus- 
tice. .. . The destructiveness of the war potential 
through progressive advances in scientific discov- 
ery has, in fact, now reached a point which revises 
the traditional concept of war.... 

“Military alliances, balances of power, League 
of Nations, all in turn failed, leaving the only path 
to be by the crucible of war. The utter destructive- 
ness of war now blots out this alternative. We have 
had our last chance. If we do not now devise some 
greater and more equitable system, Armageddon 
will be at our door. The problem basically is theo- 
logical and involves a spiritual recrudescence and 
improvement of human character . . . It must be 
of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 

Now, no one would accuse Douglas MacArthur 
of being a pacifist—although much of this speech 
sounds similar to a pacifist. The actual situation 
is that, following this speech, MacArthur fought 
again, in Korea. He knows, however, the reasons 
why men must soon forsake war. 

You may wish to refer to the superweapons 
being devised by each of the major nations. (The 
January 30, 1956, issue of Time devoted its main 
story to the development of missiles.) 

The cover of Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
always shows a part of a clock. When the mag- 
azine began publication after Hiroshima, the 
hands of the clock pointed to the hour of 11:52. 
Now the hands have been moved so that the time 
shown is two minutes to midnight. These scientists 
are frightened because they know that peace now 
rests on a balance of mutual terror. This is a shaky 
foundation. 

These weapons have come into existence at a 
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time when the nations of the world are growing 
increasingly dependent upon one another. Many 
nations, however, do not want to continue in close 
association with either United States or Russia. 
Small nations are terrified by the prospect of 
being caught in an atomic war; twentieth-century 
wars tend to be global wars. 

Armies and weapons for global wars cost for- 
tunes. You may want to refer here to the latest 
budget adopted by Congress ($36 billion dollars 
last year). It is almost impossible to conceive of 
the good which could be accomplished by divert- 
ing expenditures for armaments to peaceful pur- 
poses. You may wish to compute the per capita 
expenditure for armaments from the most recent 
budget (over $200 per person last year). 


II. Relative failure of modern war 


You may want to call to mind the slogans of 
World War I. As a whole, the young men who 
fought in that war believed the slogans. They 
expected that, following the victory of 1918, the 
world would be safe for democracy. 

Even before we entered World War II disil- 
lusionment had set in. Although Hitler and Musso- 
lini were obviously more evil than the enemy of 
World War I, enthusiasm for the war lagged. 
When the end of World War II saw the victorious 
allies break apart, disillusionment became inevi- 
table. Many believe the crisis of United States 
today is more severe than in 1941. War has not 
erased totalitarian cruelty—nor even diminished 
it on a global scale. 

You may want to refer to the phrase “cold war.” 
Even though we have nominal peace, we see much 
of our political economy dominated by the mili- 
tary. Frequently we despair of the state of civil 
liberties amidst the militarized society of a “cold 
war.” 

You may wish to ask if any of the class members 
have been in the countries devastated by recent 
wars. A description by a class member of the 
effects of mass bombing will be more pointed than 
any amount of reading, or pictures may be used. 

You may want to refer to the money we have 
spent in rehabilitating the nations we defeated. 
In such circumstances we can perhaps understand 
Eisenhower’s words when he said that the only 
thing worse than winning an atomic war would 
be losing such a war. The line between conqueror 
and conquered is a thin one. 


III. The concept of a just war 


You may wish to question how, if war is as it 
has been pictured, any Christian ever engages in 
war. 

The traditional position of the Roman Catholic 


The Methodist Church supports the idea of the United 
Nations. Shown is the mirror-like Secretariat Building of 
the United Nations in New York. 
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Church and some other denominations is the view 
of a just war. Such a war is defined as a war in 
which just means are used to defend a just cause. 

The great Christian conferences at Oxford and 
Amsterdam tried to give a world-wide definition 
of a just war. These conferences called for the 
establishment of international law as the basis 
for judging the justice of any war. An interna- 
tional community could be more objective than 
conflicting national communities. The Oxford con- 
ference placed an obligation upon Christians to 
take part in wars comparable to police measures 
for the international community. 

Another view of a just war was also advanced 
at Oxford. This held that Christians were obli- 
gated to fight in a war “waged to vindicate what 
they believe to be an essential Christian principle: 
to defend the victims of wanton aggression, or to 
secure freedom for the oppressed.” 

For many Methodists these views have really 
undergirded their participation in war. 


IV. Bases for a just and durable peace 


You may want to indicate that a Christian never 
engages in war without a clear goal before him. 
He must always desire a just and durable peace— 
or else the just war is meaningless. 

What injustices did we commit in waging World 
War II? No just peace may be erected on the basis 
of injustices. Even as victors we are called to re- 
pent for the evils that we committed in war. 

Love is the greatest of the Christian virtues. 
Only through God can we know love. God’s help 
is needed if we are to love our enemies. A Chris- 
tian cannot perform his tasks without love—even 
in war. If war without love is impossible, then we 
must renounce our idea of a just war. 

John Foster Dulles, in his capacity as Secretary 
of State, early this year stated his belief concern- 
ing war: “I believe that the United States should 
adopt every honorable course to avoid engage- 
ment in war. Indeed, I have devoted my whole 
life to the pursuit of a just and durable peace. I 
believe, however, that there are basic moral 
values and vital interests for which we stand, and 
that the surest way to avoid war is to let it be 
known in advance that we are prepared to defend 
these principles, if need be by life itself.” 





For Further Reading* 


The Principles of Christicn Ethics, by Albert 
C. Knudson; Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

What Did the World Council Say to You? by 
Harold A. Bosley; Abingdon Press, 1955. 
$2.00. 

The Dagger and the Cross, by Culbert G. 
Rutenber; Fellowship Publications. $1.00. 


* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is it possible to kill in war and not hate? 

2. Does a Christian have the right to make an 
individual decision as to the justice of a specific 
war? 

3. Can international law help us stay out of 
war? 

4. Would God protect us as a nation if we dis- 
armed? 

5. Should we use the H-bomb in a war? 

6. Can Christians advocate a preventive war 
against an evil power? 


In CLOSING 


You may want to summarize the lesson with 
special reference to the section on the bases for 
a just and durable peace. Since the Methodists 
discussed in today’s lesson deplore war, they 
should be interested in preventing future wars. 
Wars frequently arise from injustices exacted by 
the victorious powers in a former war. We must 
work now for a just and durable peace. 

Also, mention that next week’s lesson discusses 
pacifists. 


p———The Group in Action 








By PAUL PETTIT 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—To look at some of the reasons why 
many regard war as a futile and intolerable meth- 
od of settling international disputes and why a 
positive program for peace must be found. Impor- 
tant to this discussion will be a sharpening of the 
distinction between those who deplore war but 
finally yield to its necessity and those who accept 
or reject war more absolutely. 

To begin.—Ask for the reports on “What will 
the next war be like?” It is generally agreed that 
aircraft, piloted or pilotless, will move at speeds 
far beyond the velocity of sound, that interconti- 
nental ballistics missiles will direct atomic de- 
struction to targets many thousands of miles away, 
and that launching platforms may be utilized, 
operating from outside the earth’s atmosphere. 

Other factors making modern warfare unthink- 
able (see Slutz) should be listed. They include 
the shrinking of the world into a neighborhood, 
the economic interdependence of nations, the tre- 
mendous cost of modern arms, the fantastic step- 
up of destructive power through nuclear science. 

How to proceed.—Next, write upon the black- 
board these key issues in the lesson today: 

1. Does war ever settle anything? It will be 
wise to point out before answering this that how- 
ever many billions of dollars the last war cost and 
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whatever the disastrous consequences have been, 
the alternative might have been worse. Were all 
differences between victor and vanquished nations 
lost in the ensuing troubles? Some may point out 
certain historic results that have derived from the 
outcome of particular wars (for example, the 
American Revolution or World War II). Would 
we be just as well off to submit to world com- 
munist rule as to fight? 

2. Is some degree of conflict in the world in- 
evitable? Just as crime continues even in a peace- 
ful nation, some persons will probably contend 
that minor conflicts will continue indefinitely be- 
tween nations. But is it possible to have localized 
wars? Is fear of global atomic war a preventive? 

3. Does deploring war in itself do anything 
positive to create peace? Here a consideration of 
those ingredients of peace suggested in the week’s 
Scripture lesson is in order (note especially Ro- 
mans 14:17-18). Bring the whole group into the 
discussion. Several of these passages link peace 


with righteousness. Just what is righteousness? 

Lead into a discussion of some specific factors 
of national policy that would help create justice 
in the world. What glaring injustices, inequalities, 
or oppressions are making pockets of infection in 
the world? What should the United States do 
about these? How can we as individuals encourage 
steps toward health, prosperity, and peace? 

In closing—Summarize the results of your dis- 
cussion. Ask a member of the class to read Isaiah 
2:3-4. Note that it is only as we “go up to the 
mountain of the Lorn” that light and vision will 
be given on these perplexing problems of war and 
international conflict. In a moment of silent prayer 
let the whole group ask for divine guidance, as 
the pianist plays softly “Breathe on Me, Breath 
of God” (The Methodist Hymnal, 180). 

Looking ahead.—Ask each member of the class 
to read Matthew 5 through 7 and to come prepared 
to discuss how they reconcile this Sermon-on-the- 
Mount teaching with participation in war. 





MORAL AND SPIRITUAL CONDITIONS OF PEACE 


—from The Church and War and Peace 


THE primary conditions of peace lie in the atti- 
tudes of men. Since the Church in a unique way 
holds in its keeping the moral and spiritual forces 
for a peaceful world, the Church has a unique and 
God-given responsibility. 

Among the fertile causes of war are: the claims 
of each state to absolute national sovereignty; the 
failure of nations to apply moral law and justice 
in international negotiations and actions; the 
canceling of distinctions of right and wrong as 
more and more barbarous forms of cruelty are 
held to be legitimate; self-righteousness; the treat- 
ing of persons as things; the condoning of human 
bondage; economic self-interest; the distortion of 
the truth by propaganda and deliberate falsehood; 
reliance on military force as the sole arbiter in 
conflict and instrument for the restraint of evil. 

To each of these factors the Christian gospel 
has an answer. No earthly state, but God alone, 
is ruler of the universe. To his righteous law 
nations as well as individuals are subject, and no 
claims of military necessity can make what is evil 
good. By him all men are judged and called to 
repentance. All persons were made in the image 
of God and, however sinful, are infinitely precious 
in his sight. All men are children of God and 


brothers one of another; before him no distinctions 
of nation, race, class, culture, or political align- 
ment can stand. God wills all men to be free to 
work out their destinies in a just society amid 
conditions compatible with truth, and to share 
in the resources of the earth that he has provided 
for all. To us he has committed, not implements of 
destruction for the arrest of evil, but the words 
of reconciliation and of love. 

But we have failed to employ these forces. We 
have simply affirmed them. Passive affirmation 
has failed to establish peace in the world. There 
is a very real necessity of transmuting our faith 
in the undying truths of Jesus Christ into works. 

The Church can be an agency of great power 
for the establishment of a world community, as 
has been demonstrated by the missionary and 
ecumenical movements. That the bonds of brother- 
hood among Christians have held so firm during 
the recent years of war and international tension 
is occasion for humble thanksgiving to God. From 
the beginnings already made, a. wider world com- 
munity must be fashioned through co-operation 
with persons of all religious faiths.! 


1 Section 2, Paragraph 2026, Discipline of The Methodist Church, 
1952. 
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By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson on “Methodists Who Reject War” is 
the third in the unit of five lessons entitled “Meth- 
odists and War.” You will probably wish to review 
the two previous lessons in order to show the re- 
lationships of the various positions held by Meth- 
odists. You may wish to prepare a list showing 
points of similarity. 

Since the Bible readings are not consecutive, 
you might study the passages at different times 
prior to the actual preparation of the lesson. Also, 
read the lesson in Adult Student. Current ma- 
terials may be obtained from the Board of World 
Peace. (See page 33.) 

Several books contain extended discussions of 
the reasons for rejection of war. The Dagger and 
the Cross is one of the best. (See page 36.) 
Chapter 11 of The Principles of Christian Ethics 
contains a classic discussion of this topic. 

An outstanding pamphlet is Speak Truth to 
Power, prepared for the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee (A.F.S.C., 144 East 20th Street, 
New York 3, New York; 25 cents). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The religious principle of nonresistance 
II. The religious principle of the sacredness of 
human life 
III. The futility of war 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin this lesson by a short 
word concerning Gandhi and the success of his 
use of nonviolent resistance. The influence of 
Gandhi upon Christian pacifists has been enor- 
mous. On the other hand, the Christian gospel 
had a tremendous influence in shaping Gandhi’s 
concepts of the use of force. The success of Gandhi 
may not be a sure reflection of the universal result 
of pacifism. The unexpected character of the suc- 
cess is, however, noteworthy and perhaps a clue 
to the position of Methodists who reject war. 


How To PrROcEED 


I. The religious principle of nonresistance 


Certain passages from the Sermon on the 
Mount, if not the whole Sermon, almost certainly 
declare a doctrine of nonresistance to evil. You 
may wish to read aloud the Bible reading for 
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Friday (Matthew 5: 38-48). A parallel of some of 
these verses is found in Luke 6: 27-35. 

Other books of the New Testament contain 
passages very similar in thought. Paul wrote to 
the Corinthians: “When one of you has a griev- 
ance against a brother, does he dare go to law 
before the unrighteous instead of the saints? .. . 
To have lawsuits at all with one another is defeat 
for you. Why not rather suffer wrong? Why not 
rather be defrauded?” (1 Corinthians 6:1, 7.) 

Paul expressed this idea also in his Letter to 
the Romans (12:14, 17, 20-21). A similar thought 
is contained in 1 Peter 3:9. 

From these and other passages it appears clear 
that the early church understood Jesus to have 
repudiated the Old Testament law which per- 
mitted retaliation for injustice. The Old Testament 
had limited retaliation to a degree equivalent to 
the original injustice, but Jesus clearly called for 
a return of love rather than compensatory injury. 
Jesus’ words in the Sermon on the Mount appear 
not to have been taken literally by the early 
church, but the principle of nonresistance to evil 
was clearly accepted. 

You may want to refer here to the section in 
Adult Student, ‘“Redemptive Esteem.” Agape is 
a Greek word for love but differs from eros, the 
Greek word for human love (that expects love in 
return). On the other hand, agape was understood 
to be a love that made no demands upon the per- 
son loved. Such love was not determined by the 
worth of the loved one nor by anything he might 
do. Some modern theologians say God alone is 
capable of such selfless love. 

Clearly Jesus called his disciples to seek such 
love. They were to extend their love to the evil 
as well as to the good. Actually, nonresistance by 
itself was not enough; one must actively love his 
enemy and seek his well-being. 

Point out that Jesus understood the difficulty 
of his disciples’ ever achieving such love. See 
Matthew 5:46-48. Recognizing the difficulties of 
being perfect in love does not remove the respon- 
sibility. 

Modern psychiatry attaches great importance 
to love. Aggressive behavior is frequently ex- 
plained in terms of the failure to receive love. 

As noted by a committee of Quakers: “In dis- 
cipline after discipline, science has discovered that 
love is the central factor in either creating or re- 
covering healthy patterns of behavior. Relations 
between teacher and student, parent and child, 
employer and employee, doctor and patient, 
warden and prisoner, all these are undergoing 
re-evaluation. ... In all . . . human relationships, 
. . . the research of science and the results of 
experience attest to the creative power of love 
and to the destructive character of violence.” 
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II. The religious principle of the sacredness of 
human life 


The sacredness of human life had been recog- 
nized prior to the Christian Era. This recognition 
was not limited to the Hebrew religion nor to any 
nationality. The commandment not to kill is to be 
found in most legal systems. The prohibition of 
murder is a basic moral law. 

Methodists who reject war assert that in war 
society murders its enemies. Thus, the warring 
country and its citizenry engage in murder in vio- 
lation of God’s basic morality. 

These pacifists are not so naive as to reject the 
state the right to use force. The state must have 
police powers. Punishment of wrongdoers is one 
of the necessary functions of the state. (Most paci- 
fists and many nonpacifists are opposed to capital 
punishment.) But a pacifist denies that war is an 
exercise of the police power of the state. 

The state punishes the individual criminal be- 
cause he has violated the law of the state. Unless 
an international body of law is recognized by the 
states, no state has a right to regard another as a 
criminal. When the state pursues its own ends, it 
does so at the risk of violating the sacred worth of 
human personality. 

You may want to refer here to the fact that all 
of us are agreed that God created man and from 
this activity of God arises the sacredness of hu- 
man life. Furthermore, the Christian faith that 
sees man’s destiny to be in God must grant worth 
to such a creature. 

Again and again Jesus encouraged his disciples 
by telling them how valuable they were in God’s 
sight (Luke 12:6-7). If God’s care of an individ- 
ual is so extensive, which of us would wish to 
do him harm, even in wartime? 

It will be helpful here to point out that a Chris- 
tian sees God as the conserver of values as well as 
the creator. The value of man in God’s sight is not 
questioned by any of us. If God, then, is at work 
conserving man’s value, who will wish to destroy 
that man? Will not the man who wages war be 
attempting to destroy God’s work? 


III. The futility of war 


It may be helpful to point out that not all paci- 
fists are concerned about this argument. Some 
of those who reject war are aware that Jesus did 
not teach nonresistance because of the peaceful 
consequences that might result. Love of one’s 
enemy is required whether such love converts the 
enemy or not. The will of God is that his children 
should be perfect in love. 

You may wish to indicate that in most instances 
the way of love has a beneficial effect in the pres- 
ent order. But, even if love does not bring peace, 
neither is war able to bring peace of long duration. 
War usually breeds war. Instead of solving prob- 
lems, war usually increases and multiplies prob- 
lems. 

You may want to refer to some causes of war. 


It is generally accepted that overpopulation, eco- 
nomic maladjustments, and racist ideologies are 
among the major causes. Yet, which of these 
causes has been materially altered or removed by 
war? The terms of peace that follow a war are apt 
to be dictated by the force of the victor and his 
interests rather than by any attempt to remove 
the causes of war. The removal of the armed forces 
of the vanquished does not remove the causes of 
war; one might as well say that by abolishing 
marriage one could do away with divorce. 

You may want to refer to the sad experiences 
of this nation in two world wars. We saw Germany 
defeated in World War I only to rise again to be a 
terror to peace in twenty-one years. We saw 
Germany and Japan defeated in World War II by 
our forces in conjunction with the aid of Russia 
and China. Now we see in our former allies a men- 
ace of communist imperialism that threatens our 
whole world. We are forced to count Japan and 
Germany now as our allies. 

Is the world any better today than it was before 
the beginning of World War II? This is not to deny 
the horror and demonic character of Nazi Ger- 
many; it is only to assert that the same horror and 
demonic character now prevail in other parts of 
the world and affects several times as many mil- 
lion people as in the previous era. 

It will be helpful to suggest that the pacifist 
cannot see God at work in war. Wars are not won 
because of the righteousness of a nation. Wars, if 


Harsh discipline is giving way to gentleness and respect 
for development of personality in relations between 
parent and child. 
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won by righteous nations, are still won because of 
force. We all understand the words of Napoleon 
that God helps the side with the most cannon. 
Wars won by force cause even righteous nations 
to tend to trust in force rather than right. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Would nonresistance be as successful against 
communism as it was for Gandhi against the 
British? 

2. Can a soldier kill and still love his enemy at 
the same time? 

3. Is it possible to love one’s enemies? 

4. Are the pacifists the only ones who take 
seriously the belief in the sacredness of human 
life? 

5. Are there values that are greater than hu- 
man life? May it ever be necessary to take human 
life in order to gain these values? 

6. Can a pacifist offer solutions to the basic 
problems that cause war, such as overpopulation 
and economic maladjustment? 


In CLOSING 


In most Methodist churches the majority will 
not agree with the position advocated by the paci- 
fists. You must point out that The Methodist 
Church allows a wide diversity of viewpoint and 
that the position advocated in today’s lesson is 
thoroughly consistent with statements in the 
Methodist Discipline. 

You will probably want to summarize by listing 
the three major reasons why some Methodists are 
pacifists. You need not amplify these again. The 
reasons are almost impossible of refutation when 
stated in the concise form of the outline. Refuta- 
tion can be made, but the time of summary is not 
the time for argumentation. Such a counterargu- 
ment should have been presented earlier—or in 
two weeks at the conclusion of this series of lesson. 

You may wish to call it to the attention of the 
group that The Methodist Church includes a large 
number of conscientious objectors. The lesson next 
Sunday will deal with such Methodists. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By PAUL PETTIT 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—To describe and seek to understand 
the position of those who believe that war is both 
unchristian and self-defeating and thus intoler- 
able. Specific consequences of this position in re- 
lation to the question of military service will be 
discussed next week. For now, the religious 
foundations of such a belief will be the main focus 


of inquiry. 
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To begin—The leader may well observe that 
close attention to the biblical basis for the lesson 
is imperative. However the Sermon on the Mount 
may be interpreted, the spirit of Christ can never 
be brought to accept or to bless the taking of hu- 
man life indiscriminately. 

The whole burden of Jesus’ gospel of the King- 
dom was to exalt love as the final and overruling 
law of all human relationships. Few would ques- 
tion that the New Testament reveals a standard 
that makes war a compulsory enmity and a sin 
against God and men. 

If there are those in your group who have never 
confronted seriously this radical nature of the 
gospel, have someone read aloud such passages as 
Matthew 5:21-26, 38-48. 

Next, divide the class into groups of three to 
five persons, selecting one person to be the leader 
who is to report back the findings of the group. 
Discuss the question, What did Jesus mean by 
saying, “Do not resist one who is evil”? (Matthew 
5:39). 

After about ten minutes for discussion, ask each 
group to report its insights into the problem. 
Other emerging questions may be: 

1. Is it reasonable to believe that an evil means 
can produce a good result, or does it always result 
in an evil end? This may lead to the question 
whether war multiplies suffering more than it can 
ever prevent. Under what circumstances can war 
actually prove to be a lesser evil? Let those who 
believe this, state specific examples. 

2. What is meant by nonviolent resistance, as 
practiced by Gandhi and his followers? Is this 
what Jesus showed in his death upon the cross? 
Is there a marked difference between nonresist- 
ance as a religious principle and nonviolent re- 
sistance as a political strategy? 

3. Does a person who is willing to die but not 
to kill show the spirit of sacrifice seen in Jesus’ 
death upon the cross? Is it possible for a person 
to do this in wartime without endangering the 
lives of others? 

4. What is the real meaning of Christian love 
(agape) ? When one has a concern both for one’s 
neighbors and for those of another country, how 
can this conflict be resolved? 

These are only a few of the momentous and 
perplexing questions that will arise in the course 
of today’s lesson. It takes us to the very heart of 
a brain-racking, soul-searching problem. Do not 
be discouraged if no final answer seems forth- 
coming. It may be fully as important to ask the 
right questions as to find the right answers. 

In closing.—Let several of the group volun- 
tarily lead in brief prayers that each person may 
be able to find the mind of Christ on this issue. 

Looking ahead.—It will be especially important 
that you have necessary facts before discussing 
the role of the conscientious objector next week. 
If you have not sent for the material referred to 
on pages 33 and 41, you should do so now. 
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By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Read the lesson in Adult Student as the very 
first step in your preparation. Since the material 
in this lesson is rather technical, it would be well 
to go over the difficult parts of the lesson twice. 

Since legislation concerning conscientious ob- 
jectors may have been changed since the writing 
of the lesson materials, you may find it quite 
helpful to call the local office of the Selective 
Service for any changes in the law in 1956. You 
may find that some official of the agency will be 
glad to come to the class and serve as a resource 
person. (The lesson should not be turned over to 
such a person, however, for the major concern 
of the lesson is not the legal situation. It is only 
one phase relating to the stand of The Methodist 
Church relative to conscientious objectors.) 

Current materials concerning all phases of the 
issues involved in this lesson may be obtained 
from several religious organizations of a nonde- 
nominational character: 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Avenue, New York 32, New York. 

This is probably the best-known organization 
supporting conscientious objectors. 

National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
401 Third Street, N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 

More up-to-date information can probably be 
gained from this last agency than others. Their 
materials are priced from 5 cents to 35 cents per 
item. 

Adult Student lists the two agencies of The 
Methodist Church from which aid may be ob- 
tained. Especially recommended is Conscience, the 
Church, and Conscription, from the Board of 
World Peace. 


21 Audubon 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The law recognizes the right of conscience 
II. The Methodist Church supports its members 
III. The responsibility of individual Methodists 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to begin this lesson by referring 
to a local conscientious objector from the im- 
mediate vicinity. If no such person can be found, 
you may wish to begin the discussion by referring 


to a well-known case, such as Lew Ayres in 
World War II or James Lawson in the period 
following World War II. 

On the other hand, you may find it more help- 
ful to begin this lesson by reading from the Dis- 
cipline, 1952, the paragraph setting forth the 
position of The Methodist Church relative to 
conscientious objectors (item 16, Paragraph 2020). 
This statement from the Social Creed of the 
church ought to set the frame of reference for the 
entire lesson. 


How To PRocEED 
I. The law recognizes the right of conscience 


You may wish to point out that the Constitution 
of the United States recognized the right of con- 
science long before the rights of conscientious ob- 
jectors were recognized by law. The First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution guarantees the right of 
each individual to choose his religion. From the 
principles thus set forth in the Bill of Rights our 
courts have issued many decisions recognizing 
the right of conscience. 

As fine a statement concerning the rights of 
individual conscience as can be found is contained 
in a majority decision of the Supreme Court, West 
Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette 
(1943). 

Mr. Justice Jackson, speaking for the majority, 
said: “. . . freedom to differ is not limited to 
things that do not matter much. That would be 
a mere shadow of freedom. The test of its sub- 
stance is the right to differ as to things that touch 
the heart of the existing order. If there is any 
fixed star in our constitutional constellation, it is 
that no official, high or petty, can prescribe what 
shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, religion, 
or other matters of opinion or force citizens to 
confess by word or act their faith therein. If there 
are circumstances which permit an exception, they 
do not now occur to us.” 

The rights of the conscientious objector were 
not determined early in our nation’s history, 
largely because armies were staffed by volunteers 
or professionals. Not until the Civil War did the 
government find any need of a draft to raise an 
army. Even in that war draftees could buy a 
substitute. 

In World War I the nation actually encountered 
its first conscientious objectors. After substantial 
consideration the government decided to recognize 
the rights of the conscientious objector who be- 
longed to a “traditional peace church,” for ex- 
ample the Society of Friends or the Church of 
the Brethren. 
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Any objector who belonged to a Methodist 
church (or similar communion) was not con- 
sidered to have the right to be a conscientious 
objector. Public opinion held that such objectors 
who had no long body of tradition behind them 
were, actually, liars and draft dodgers. 

In the period between World Wars I and II 
Supreme Court handed down three decisions that 
involved the rights of conscientious objectors. 
Each of these cases concerned the naturalization 
of a conscientious objector, and in each case citi- 
zenship was denied. 

The draft measure enacted by Congress in 1940 
made provisions for recognizing certain rights of 
conscientious objectors. Any registrant for the 
draft might request status as a conscientious ob- 
jector. If so classified, the registrant would be in- 
ducted and assigned to a noncombatant status or 
to a Civilian Public Service camp. 

You may wish to point out that most of the 
inequities arising in World War II came from the 
failure of local Selective Service Boards to under- 
stand the provisions of the law. Many a man de- 
siring noncombatant service found himself as- 
signed to a CPS camp. 

One basic inequity arose from the very law it- 
self. No wages, except possibly a few dollars per 
month, were paid the conscientious objector. He 
was forced, in many cases, to provide his own 
board, room, and clothing while engaged in work 
for which he received little or no compensation. 
Many men from families of moderate means were 
unable to pay their way and had to rely upon 
churches for assistance. 

Conscientious objectors in Civilian Public Serv- 
ice camps did not have easy jobs. Many were 
orderlies in mental institutions while others per- 
formed work for the nation not related to the 
war effort. Some volunteered to be “human guinea 
pigs” to help in the study of the effects of starva- 
tion, freezing, and exposure to the elements for 
prolonged periods. The government certainly did 
not coddle the conscientious objector during 





Lessons for August 


The new unit for the Adult Fellowhip 
Series for next month is “How to Read the 
Bible.” Teachers’ helps are being written by 
Lindsey Pherigo and Lucile Desjardins. 

The lesson titles for each week are: 


August 5: Getting on Speaking Terms With 
the Bible 

August 12: Seeing a Book as a Whole 

August 19: Exploring Outstanding Passages 

August 26: Experiencing Total Exposure 


In connection with this study you will want 
to read “The Bible as a Devotional Guide,” by 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. 














World War II, although it did go a long way in 
recognizing his basic rights of conscience. 

In 1946 the Supreme Court uttered a decision 
that reversed its earlier decisions. A Seventh-Day 
Adventist noncombatant was granted the right to 
become a naturalized citizen. 

Mr. Justice Douglas declared: “The bearing of 
arms, important as it is, is not the only way in 
which our institutions may be supported and de- 
fended, even in times of great peril. . . . Congress 
has thus recognized that one may adequately dis- 
charge his obligations as a citizen by rendering 
noncombatant as well as combatant services.” 

You may want to refer here to the fact that the 
legal status of the conscientious objector is subject 
to constant change. Following World War II the 
provisions of the Selective Service Act were 
changed; the provisions of the act now are as 
described in Adult Student. 

It will be helpful to suggest here that Congress 
should make some type of provision for allowing 
an individual to change his mind after the initial 
registration. James Lawson attempted to change 
his status after a change of heart, but the judge 
involved ruled that he was unable to recognize 
such a change. Also, any conscientious objector 
who has served time in prison should not be sub- 
jected to “double jeopardy” because of a con- 
tinuing state of conscience. 

Under the present law some individuals have 
gone to Federal prison and lost their civil rights 
because of their conscience. A number of conscien- 
tious objectors refused to register for the draft 
because they felt that such registration was a 
support of the war effort of the nation. After 
serving a term in prison some have still refused 
to register and have been convicted a second 
time. Another large number, chiefly Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, refused to accept the classifications of 
the draft boards and consequently were sent to 
prison. Every one of these latter registrants 
claimed ministerial status and exemption. 

During World War II a noncombatant conscien- 
tious objector (Seventh-Day Adventist) received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. Recently an 
Hawaiian registrant, a member of the same de- 
nomination, was twice decorated. 


II. The Methodist Church supports its members 


During the period of World War I the Meth- 
odist churches did nothing of any consequence to 
support any conscientious objector members. Fol- 
lowing that war a marked increase in the number 
of pacifists within the churches occurred. 

As early as 1924 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church considered, but rejected, a resolution that 
would have condemned war and declared the 
rights of the conscientious objector. Later it did 
include a “peace statement” in its formulation of 
beliefs so that as a “peace church” it could support 
any of its members who were conscientious ob- 
jectors. These statements were never meant to 
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prevent the holding of a contrary view, and at no 
time were pacifists a majority of the members. 

In 1940 the united Methodist Church enacted a 
very strong statement in its opposition to war. The 
words were so strong that it was obvious that The 
Methodist Church was attempting to prevent the 
involvement of the United State in the war then 
raging in Europe. This strong stand was modified 
in 1944 after the nation became engaged in the 
war. But, since 1940 The Methodist Church has 
stood unequivocally behind the conscientious 
views of individual Methodist members. 

During World War II the financial support of 
Methodist members serving in CPS camps was 
left to individual congregations. For long periods 
of time the financial support from Methodists was 
inadequate. During a long period the Church of 
the Brethren gave immediate financial aid to 
Methodist men, but local Methodist congregations 
later repaid these monies. At no time did any 
general board or agency of The Methodist Church 
urge the support of these conscientious objectors 
in the manner that support of the special min- 
istries to servicemen was urged. 

During World War II The Methodist Church 
was represented by a large number of conscien- 
tious objectors. It ranked near the top of the list of 
denominations furnishing conscientious objectors 
(probably third, according to the best statistics 
available). The period since World War II has 
witnessed a sharp decline in the number and pro- 
portion of Methodist conscientious objectors. Cur- 
rently The Methodist Church ranks about tenth 
of the various denominations in the number of 
conscientious objectors serving in special-work 
programs. Methodists constitute about 1 per cent 
of the young men engaged in such work programs. 


III. The responsibility of individual Methodists 


In connection with the stand of The Methodist 
Church relative to the support of conscientious 
objectors, you may wish to point out that not all 
Methodists abide by the explicit statements of the 
church. A group calling themselves “The Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Methodism” at- 
tacked the Methodist Federation for Social Action 
in part because of its support of conscientious ob- 
jectors. None in the church is required to be con- 
scientious objectors, but all are required to respect 
the right of the individual Methodist to follow his 
conscience respective to his participation in war. 

It may be helpful to point out that young men 
serving either as noncombatants or in special- 
work programs are truly rendering service to the 
nation. They deserve our prayers and remem- 
brance as surely as the men in the armed forces. 

The educational programs of The Methodist 
Church and of Methodist homes may be largely 
responsible for our young men becoming con- 
scientious objectors. Also, this training program 
helps create unconscious conscientious objectors, 
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A young conscientious objector in Civilian Public Service 


during World War II. 


as described by Bill Davidson in Collier’s.! 

He pointed out: “Psychiatrists point out that 
a man’s failure to fire his weapon in battle may be 
traceable to inhibitions placed upon him in in- 
fancy. Every child is born with aggressive tend- 
encies. But his impulses to commit violence are 
soon suppressed in the family. .. . As the child 
grows older, the inhibitions are further strength- 
ened by cultural taboos (a gentleman keeps his 
temper), religious sanctions (Thou shalt not kill), 
plus fears of legal reprisal. All his life the boy’s 
mind works unconsciously to suppress any desire 
to kill. Then, abruptly, he is put into a soldier suit 
and told to shoot fellow human beings. One man 
in two loses the resulting struggle to break down 
the lifelong inhibition.” According to this article 
one half of all soldiers in combat areas in World 
War II failed to fire their weapons. 

We are all partly responsible for the choices 
made by the young men in our churches. We must 
continue to recognize them as part of our church. 
Our support must include love and honor when 
they return from their periods of service. Often 
the conscientious objector returns to find that his 
own church people are ready to ostracize him. 
Individual Methodists have a responsibility to re- 
spect the right of conscience of those Methodists 
with whom he does not agree. 





1 From “Why Half Our Combat Soldiers Fail to Shoot,” by Bill 
Davidson, in Collier’s, November 8, 1952. Used by permission of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Is the noncombatant really a conscientious 
objector? 

2. Should The Methodist Church support the 
conscientious objectors by appointing chaplains to 
serve them? 

3. Do Methodist churches and Methodist homes 
help create conscientious objectors? 

4. Should conscientious objectors be excused 
from national service during a peacetime draft? 

5. Should conscientious objectors be paid on the 
same basis as pay for service in the armed forces? 


In CLOSING 


It will probably be helpful to summarize the 
four positions toward war. You may wish to point 
out that there may be other possibilities or com- 
binations of the four different positions. It is well 
to emphasize again that The Methodist Church 
does not support any one position as being more 
Christian than the others. These positions are 
views held by Christians who differ but who 
continue to respect and love. 

You will wish to point out that next week’s 
lesson will give more details about the over-all 
position of The Methodist Church concerning war. 
Also, next week we shall discuss ways in which 
we all may be peacemakers. 


The Group in Action 


By PAUL PETTIT 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—This may be one of the most helpful 
and informative sessions of the series. It is an op- 
portunity to learn the position of the conscientious 
objector, something about his service projects, and 
his unique role in the nation. Discussion of this 
vital subject should be based on facts rather than 
on misunderstanding and prejudice. 

To begin.—Ask two members to prepare reports 
to be presented to the entire group: (1) The 
Conscientious Objector as a Noncombatant in 
Military Service, and (2) The Conscientious 
Objector in Civilian Public Service. These will 
require careful preparation on the basis of the 
material ordered from the Methodist Board of 
World Peace. Each should take about ten minutes 
to outline the following matters: (a) Religious 
basis of the position, (b) legal rights, and (c) 
services performed. 

How to proceed.—Following each report, draw 
the entire group into the discussion with questions 
and comments. Some of the following matters may 
emerge in discussing the noncombatant (classifi- 
cation I-A-O): 

1. Would a person who is willing to be killed 
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if necessary but not willing to kill be likely to 
find a satisfying alternative in noncombatant 
service? 

2. Discuss some of the practical difficulties 
raised by Slutz. Would the attitude of fellow 
soldiers or the possibility of compromising situa- 
tions that might arise detract from the desirabil- 
ity of this position? 

3. Possibly certain members of the class can 
speak from experience of the work of the medical 
corps, its duties and services. 

In discussing “The Conscientious Objector in 
Civilian Public Service,” much may be done to 
dispel the prejudice of some who are inclined to 
feel that the conscientious objector has an “easy 
way out.” The following points may be brought 
out: 

1. Before such status is granted, the applicant 
must answer questions such as the following, as 
evidence of the sincerity of his religious beliefs: - 

a. From what source did you acquire these 
beliefs? 

b. What actions and behavior most conspicu- 
ously demonstrate the consistency and depth of 
your convictions? 

c. Cite any public expression of the beliefs 
herein cited? 

d. List any religious organizations to which you 
belong and describe your work in said sect or 
organization. 

2. The conscientious objector forfeits all oppor- 
tunity for advancement, pay increase, veterans’ 
benefits, or similar privileges according to those 
in the armed forces. 

Suppose that a young man from your church, 
who has been active in its youth work and a 
leader in both school and extracurricular activi- 
ties, comes to you as a friend for counsel on this 
issue. He believes that the church teaches that 
war is contrary to the Christian way of life. He is 
seriously considering registering as a conscien- 
tious objector. 

How would you counsel him? What practical 
steps should he take to make his position clear? 
Would he need the support of members of his 
church to sustain him spiritually during his two 
years of service in a Civilian Public Service proj- 
ect? How could your class help in this regard? 

How would we fare if we had to prove the 
sincerity of our Christian convictions by answer- 
ing the same kind of searching questions as the 
conscientious objector applicant, in such areas as 
these: 

a. Our belief in evangelistic witness 

b. Our concern for racial brotherhood 

c. Our earnestness in stewardship 

In closing—Conclude with a prayer of thanks 
for those who have the courage of their convic- 
tions and who stand in difficult personal crises. 

Looking ahead.—Call attention to the topic for 
next Sunday, “The Methodist Church and War.” 
Assign reports indicated in the lesson helps. 
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July 29: The Methodist Church and War 


ra—~~-The Leader 


in Action 








By DOUGLAS JACKSON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group in 
Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will wish to begin your preparation for 
teaching this lesson by a careful reading of the 
material in Adult Student. Then, you will prob- 
ably want to glance back over the previous four 
lessons to establish the major points of the series 
in your mind. 

Materials from each of the previous four lessons 
will be of help in preparing for this session. 
Especially helpful will be the materials from the 
Methodist Board of World Peace and Paragraph 
2026 in the Methodist Discipline, 1952. Ask your 
pastor regarding any similar resolution adopted 
at the 1956 General Conference. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The church condemns war 
II. The church cleans up after war 
III. The church seeks to end the causes of war 
IV. The church seeks elimination of the means of 
waging war 
¥: a church seeks a world order of justice and 
ove 


To BEGIN 


You will probably wish to begin with a brief 
review of the earlier lessons in this unit. Do not 
go into any detail about any one of the four posi- 
tions held by Methodists. The point of the review 
is to show that at some points Methodists hold 
diverse views. 

Following this review, you may wish to point 
out that The Methodist Church has issued a reso- 
lution on war that states the official position upon 
war and many factors that make for war. The 
resolution may seem to cover a lot of ground, but 
closer inspection shows it all related to the 
church’s position as peacemaker. You may then 
wish to read the resolution in its entirety. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The church condemns war 


It will be helpful to point out that the condem- 
nation of war by the church is not leveled at any 
specific war. Rather, the resolutions of the church 
are aimed at the principle of deciding international 
issues by a resort to war. The church labels war 
as sin—without exception. 

Sometimes war becomes necessary, but the ne- 


cessity has been brought about by sin. Whenever 
war comes, it comes because of evil, and it leaves 
a trail of evil in its wake. Because of the tragic 
consequences of war, war can be justified in only 
the most extreme cases. Knudson has said that 
war is the most serious moral problem confronting 
the church. 

Not only The Methodist Church, but all the 
great bodies of churchmen have voiced their senti- 
ments against war. We oppose war in peacetime 
in the hope that it will never come again to mar 
the peace. 


II. The church cleans up after war 


It has been said that war leaves not only de- 
feated armies in its wake, but also armies of the 
deformed, the delinquent, and the dependent. The 
devastation that follows a war touches the entire 
population. The land lays waste, but the soul too 
has been seared. 

You may want to indicate that the church has 
unusual opportunities to show Christian love in 
the period following a war. The Christians among 
the victors must put away pride, bowing their 
knees in penitence instead. The very prayers of 
thanksgiving must cry aloud with promises of res- 
titution. The Quakers have always served in the 
periods following wars by binding up the wounds 
of the defeated. In the period following World 
War II the Church of the Brethren rendered great 
service at this point. 

The Methodist Church has been in the forefront 
of the bodies relieving the suffering of war in the 
last decade. It has had special agencies for aiding 
war sufferers. In addition, it has supported the 
activities of such interdenominational agencies 
as Church World Service. Many individual mem- 
bers have contributed to Christian Rural Overseas 
Program and the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee projects. Parcels of clothing sent directly 
to Korea and other points prevented untold suffer- 
ing and greatly aided the work of our missionaries. 

Many members of The Methodist Church have 
supported United Nations agencies in helping 
clean up after the war. You will want to mention 
the efforts of Methodist leaders in securing help 
from our government on behalf of UNICEF and 
programs of emergency aid to such nations as 
Korea. 


III. The church seeks to end the causes of war 


You may suggest that rarely are wars initiated 
because men want them. It is used as an instru- 
ment of national policy and is undertaken only 
when the other methods of carrying out policy 
have failed. No nation in the world today wants 
war. If it did, it could have it by tomorrow morn- 
ing. Wars are not hard to start. 
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J. P. Strang 


The Church points the way to peace. 


Why war, then? War results from unintentional 
blunders and misunderstood causes. The causes of 
war might be explained under the head of sin. 
Men, however, can sin without going to war. Sin 
is present in war, but it is not a sufficient explana- 
tion of the causes of war. 

Wars are waged because of the pressure of 
population, inadequate supplies of food and raw 
materials, wounded national pride, expansionist 
land policies, and ideological conflicts. Any one, or 
several of these in combination, may result in 
miscalculations ending in war. Although these fac- 
tors may exist without war resulting, elimination 
of the causes would greatly increase the possi- 
bility of permanent peace. 

The Methodist Church has shown its interest 
in every attempt to remove causes of war. It 
stands behind efforts to increase the farming effi- 
ciency and food production of all nations. It calls 
for an end to imperialism. The Methodist Church 
has aided in gaining independence for subjugated 
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persons. Wherever there is a chance to remove a 
cause of war, The Methodist Church can be de- 
pended upon to work to remove that cause. 

Since our nation has a national pride that could 
possibly involve the world in a war, we Methodists 
must be constantly engaged in a soul-searching 
self-examination, trying to root out any cause of 
war that might exist within individuals. Neither 
should we allow the ideological conflict present in 
the world to lead us to such blindness that we 
would force a war. The causes of war must be re- 
moved from our midst if we are to be successful 
in removing the causes of war from other parts of 
the world. 


IV. The church seeks elimination of the means of 
waging war 


In discussing disarmament, point out that all of 
us are really agreed upon the desirability of doing 
away with the means of waging war. What a won- 
derful world it would be if there were no bombs 
or guided missiles! How we long for a day when 
all aircraft would be peaceful! Think of the re- 
duced taxes throughout the world if there were 
no need to provide the weapons of war! 

But, as we all know, disarmament will never 
be undertaken unilaterally. Before complete dis- 
armament can occur, limitation of arms seems 
likely. This limitation might, in the initial phases, 
include the outlawing of disease-germ warfare in 
the manner that poison gas was outlawed follow- 
ing World War I. In a similar fashion we might 
agree to withdraw the flame thrower as a weapon 
of war. Success with either of these limitations 
could bring complete disarmament a step closer. 

The Methodist Church has taken an official 
stand in opposition to peacetime universal mili- 
tary training. The indoctrination of the youth of 
our society with military patterns of life is op- 
posed, not only for its possible effect upon the fu- 
ture peace of the world, but also because of its 
possible effect upon the character of the nation. 
Logically, the church also opposes ROTC on the 
campuses of church colleges. 


V. The church seeks a world order of justice and 
love 


The Methodist Church is not advocating a world 
in which an aggressor may run roughshod over 
justice and right. Rather, the church calls for the 
establishment of a righteous order with justice 
for all. To this end we believe in co-operating with 
every effort for international co-operation that 
might lead to permanent peace. 

The church, for instance, is not blind to the 
character of the Russian regime and its constant 
menace to world peace. Without forgetting the 
threat it poses to national security, the church still 
calls for a deeper understanding of the peoples 
of Russia and the satellite nations. 

In this connection indicate that The Methodist 
Church supports the UN as a great aid to peace. 
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This international body offers an opportunity for 
the might of world opinion to be brought to bear 
against any unjust nation—be it communist, anti- 
communist, or neutralist. In order that the agency 
may be more effective, our church stands behind 
the move to revise the charter of the UN. Al- 
though recognizing the present inadequacy of the 
UN to prevent international holocausts, we be- 
lieve the UN is “our best political hope for peace.” 

Furthermore, The Methodist Church supports 
the specialized agencies of the UN. These do not 
deal directly with the sources of international ten- 
sion; they exist rather to bring justice to all people 
and to provide for basic minimum needs for all 
people. They help with medical care, education, 
and technical assistance. 

The Methodist Church supports also the Point 
Four program, partly because it helped originate 
the program as a phase of its world mission pro- 
gram. Point Four has made remarkable advances, 
and the churches are glad that the government 
has become an ally in bringing the message of 
justice and love to all peoples of the earth. 

The Methodist Church is at work now making 
peace, because only in peacetime can war be 
avoided. Let us hope that we can qualify for the 
blessing pronounced by our Master upon the 
peacemaker, for we want peace. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. Can we gain peace in a world in which Russi 
is a strong power? . 

2. Is UMT necessary for a nation which owns 
the atomic bomb, the hydrogen bomb, and guided 
missiles? 

3. How can The Methodist Church help more in 
alleviating the aftermath of war? 

4. In what ways should the UN Charter be 
revised? 

3. What do you think of the use of arms by 
United Nations forces? Is such use of force differ- 
ent from war? How? 


In CLOSING 


So much ground has been covered in the past 
five weeks that a summary can hit only the major 
items. 

You will want to emphasize that the church 
maintains a permanent body, the Board of World 
Peace, to keep us aware of current threats to 
peace. The Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
also studies the major potential sources of war. 
These continuing agencies help us to be peace- 
makers. ' 

The Methodist Church does not and must not 
bless war. Whenever we support our government 
in war, we must do so in penitence, determined 
that we shall not hate. After any war we must 
show the love in Christ in peace terms and in res- 
toration of the vanquished. Then, we must renew 
the effort to bring lasting peace to mankind in 
the name of the Prince of Peace. 


p__The Group in Action 


By PAUL PETTIT 





These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—To study The Methodist Church’s 
official position toward war and peace, and to out- 
line ways of implementing this position in action 
by the group. 

To begin.—You will note that Adult Student 
summarizes the main resolutions of the 1952 
General Conference concerning war and peace. 
The text of these resolutions is to be found in 
Paragraph 2026 of the Discipline (1952) or in the 
reprint obtainable from the Board of World Peace. 

In preparing for this discussion, select about 
six people to meet with you during the week to 
plan the session. First, get the group to select what 
they consider the six most important issues, as it 
will not be practicable to try to discuss all thirteen 
in one session. Next, assign to each person 
one of the selected paragraphs. Request that he 
study the original text and prepare to make a 
one- or two-minute report. 

Emphasize at the outset that when we speak of 
the official position of the church we recognize 
that this is a statement of policy representing the 
best thinking of the General Conference of 1952. 
It was formulated democratically after careful 
consideration of many differing and opposing 
points of view. These resolutions are guideposts 
rather than laws binding upon the members of 
The Methodist Church. 

How to proceed.—Call for each of the six re- 
ports. Develop the discussion following each re- 
port by asking the speaker such questions as: 

1. What historical events gave rise to such a 
statement by our church? 

2. Is such a position soundly supported by the 
Bible and by your understanding of the Christian 
faith? 

3. Does this lead to any concrete action by us in 

the local church? 
* The question of action as a follow-up to this 
discussion should not be left in the realm of glit- 
tering generalities. Some definite move by the 
group is necessary to carry this series into the 
area of practical learning. The discussion should 
lead to consideration of a project such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Take steps toward establishing a committee 
on world peace in your local church, if you do not 
already have one functioning. If you have such a 
committee, you might ask the chairman to present 
some of their activities. 

2. Plan and carry out a six- or eight-weeks 
study of the work of the United Nations. 
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3. Sponsor the settling of a displaced person 
in your community. Obtain information from the 
Methodist Committee on Overseas Relief, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. Time is 
running out; present legislation expires at the end 
of 1956. 

4 Survey other community organizations to 
which members of the group belong, to discover 
how their attitudes and programs work for or 
against world peace, as P.T.A., men’s luncheon 
clubs, American Legion, D.A.R., League of 
Women Voters, women’s clubs. | 

5. Find out from your pastor what plans were 
made at the 1956 General Conference for Meth- 
odist peace projects for the coming quadrennium. 
How can your group best make their contribution 
to this effort? 

In closing.—The following prayer of Francis of 
Assisi might be an appropriate way to close the 
unit: 


——THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Summing It Up 


BOOKS FOR YOUR WORKERS 


SARAH BIVENS stepped from the car and 
joined her husband on the porch. 

“Good news?” he asked. 

“Good news, Ned.” Sarah relaxed in the swing. 
“The action is: one new book for each class per 
year in the adult division. We have the funds. 
The adult council recommended it. The commis- 
sion on education approved it.” 

“For the teacher?” Ned inquired. 

“For the teacher—the officers, area directors, 
whoever needs them—whatever is needed.” Sarah 
paused. 

The articles by staff members in the July issues 
of adult periodicals are planned for Sarah Bivens 
and others who need to know what books are 
helpful, most useful. 

In Adult Student these lists of resources are 
found in the “Talking It Over” section, under the 
general heading of “If You’re Looking for Fresh 
Ideas.” 

The summer months are here. Some groups may 
want guidance on recreation, songs to sing, plays 
to give. See the lists on pages 11 and 12. 

Is your young-adult group studying “Methodists 
and War”? You may want to order one of the 
resources suggested under the subhead “World 
Peace,” page 14. 

Who is going camping? See the list of resources 
provided on page 12. 
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Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; 
Where hate rules, let me bring love, 

Where malice, forgiveness, 

Where disputes, reconciliation, 

Where error, truth 

Where doubt, belief, 

Where despair, hope, 

Where darkness, Thy Light, 

Where sorrow, Joy! 


O Master, let me strive more to comfort others 
than to be comforted, 

To understand others than to be understood, 

To love others, more than to be loved! 


For he who gives, receives, 

He who forgets himself, finds, 

He who forgives, receives forgiveness, 

And dying, we rise again to eternal life. Amen. 





Always you need new books on the Bible. 
Excellent listings are given in both Adult 
Student and Bible Lessons for Adults: Teacher’s 
Quarterly. Which ones do you need? 

It is suggested that you take the July issue 
of Adult Student to your next adult council 
meeting. Use it as a guide for resources you may 
get for the coming year. 

The lists are provided to help your classes know 
what books to select—to help your library com- 
mittee know what books to purchase in the adult 
field. 

Perhaps you feel the need for new reference 
books. Why not examine the lists in Adult Student 
and Bible Lessons for Adult: Teacher’s Quarterly, 
and suggest that your class start building a 
library? Talk with the officers about it. Take the 
matter to the adult council. 

If your church is small, and you do not have a 
church library, each class might purchase one 
book a year. 

Did you know that a library service is available 
through The Methodist Publishing House? A min- 
imum list is recommended, additional books are 
suggested. Rates are available. Write to The 
Methodist Publishing House that serves your ter- 
ritory. 

To be the best kind of teacher you need the 
best resources. You will find them listed in the 
July issue of Adult Student. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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Kesowrces for ADULTS 





DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


The International Lesson Series 
for July has been prepared by 
Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr., superin- 
tendent of the Abingdon (Virginia) 
District. Preceding each lesson 
treatment is a full page of the Bible 
text from the King James Version. 
Daily verses are printed in the Re- 
vised Standard Version. As usual, 
each lesson is divided into seven 
daily parts. There is an editorial on 
“Sources of This Quarter’s Les- 
sons,” by Lyndon B. Phifer. 

In the August number, in addi- 
tion to the lesson section, there 
will be an editorial by Charles M. 
Laymon, editor of adult publica- 
tions; an article on “Visual Aids 
Help Us Learn,” by Katherine S. 
Parker; and one on “They Wrote It 
Down,” by Roland E. Wolseley. 

The September lessons have been 
prepared by Lewis H. Chrisman, a 
teacher of English at West Virginia 
Wesleyan College. 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


This eighty-page quarterly of 
Bible-content study carries in the 
summer quarter the final thirteen 
lessons of the unit on “Great 
Teachings of the Bible,” by Mack 
B. Stokes, Parker professor of 
systematic theology and associate 
dean of the Candler School of The- 
ology, Emory University, Georgia. 

Cecil Daniel Smith, pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Sebina, Ohio, 
furnishes “The Teacher With the 
Class” to accompany each lesson. 
There is an editorial on “What to 
Do on the Fourteenth Sunday,” by 
Lyndon B. Phifer; and reviews of 
three “Books About the Bible.” On 
the fourth cover page there is a 
list of lesson topics for the coming 
church-school year in the course 
“The Life and Teachings of Jesus.” 


MATURE YEARS 


“Take Time,” the title of the edi- 
torial in the July-September issue, 
might also be called the theme of 
this issue. From the cover—with 
Grandmother and Grandfather 
McKeehan taking time to do a little 
fishing—to the last page, it is 
planned for summertime reading. 

What could be more refreshing 


than an armchair trip to Switzer- 
land’s snow-capped mountains? 
Light reading includes two full 
pages of poetry and a true story, “A 
Good Name Rather Than Riches.” 
Summertime may mean jaded 
appetites. “Vegetables as You Like 
Them,” will help you answer that 
old question, What shall we eat? 
Even if summer days are lazy 
days, we can enjoy reading about 
the activities of others. Try “These 
Older Adults Are Photographers,” 
“A New Lease on Life,” and “Good 
Things Have to Be Waited For.” 
C. A. Bowen, a retired older 
adult, speaks to other older adults 
through his articles and daily med- 
itations based on the International 
Lesson Series. 
These and other attractions await 
the readers of Mature Years. 


ADULT TEACHER 


“How to Read the Bible” is the 
new unit in the Adult Fellowship 
Series for August. Edgar Good- 
speed, one of the foremost New 
Testament scholars in the country, 
has prepared an article called, “The 
Bible as a Devotional Guide.” 

Those who use group techniques 
and who have trouble keeping the 
discussion on the track will wel- 
come an article on that subject by 
Malcolm Knowles, an expert in 
adult education. “A Glossary for 
Group Leaders,’ by Donald M. 
Maynard (Septem ber issue), 
should be helpful to those using 
“The Group in Action” sections. 

“Christ Is Real to Me,” an article 
by George Jones, can be used as 
resource material for the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series (September). 


ADULT STUDENT 


Magazine features for the July 
number include an article on “Wag- 
ing War-—or Peace?” by Thomas A. 
Shriver and another on “The Sim- 
ple Habit of Silence,” by Emily 
Herman. 

Freedom’s Holy Light, by Merri- 
mon Cuninggim, is reviewed un- 
der the title “Let Freedom Ring, 
Says Cunninggim.” Some valuable 
resources for adult leaders are sug- 
gested in “If You’re Looking for 
Some Fresh Ideas.” 

A unit of five lessons on “Meth- 


odists and War,” by Frank D. Slutz, 
is another feature. 

The August number will be fea- 
tured by a short story: “The One 
Oasis,” by Lee Priestley. In the 
same issue Elton Trueblood con- 
tributes an article on “Free Enter- 
prise in Service.” Edward P. Blair 
has a four-lesson course on “How 
to Read the Bible.” 

In the September number Henry 
Ford II and Kermit Eby have ar- 
ticles dealing, respectively, with 
current problems of management 
and labor. The Adult Fellowship 
Series unit for September is “Some 
Christian Classics for Every Man,” 
by Lloyd C. Wicke, a bishop of The 
Methodist Church. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


The July-September issue has a 
number of interesting and inspira- 
tional features. The articles will in- 
clude “Let Christians Be Good 
Citizens”; “My Job Is a Calling”; 
and “A Faith for Trying Times,” by 
Ralph W. Sockman. 

Other features include an edi- 
torial by Charles M. Laymon en- 
titled “Make Way for Faith,” an 
article on adult work by Robert S. 
Clemmons, and two book reviews. 

The International Lesson Series 
for this quarter deal with various 
aspects of faith. The lesson treat- 
ments are done by Gerald B. Har- 
vey, executive secretary of the 
board of education of the Southern 
California-Arizona Conference of 
The Methodist Church. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


A. J. Walton, director of field 
work for the Divinity School of 
Duke University, has written the 
July-September lessons. This quar- 
terly is designed for use in adult 
classes of small churches. It uses 
the International Lesson Series. 

Bible Lessons for Adults: Teach- 
er’s Quarterly provides teaching 
helps by A. W. Martin, professor of 
church administration at Southern 
Methodist University. 

The magazine section of the July- 
September issue includes six stimu- 
lating articles, three book reviews, 
and provocative lines from the 
Preamble to the United Nations 
Charter. 














CLASSROOM LECTERNS and 


LECTERN BIBLES 


bring new ease and assurance to Church School teachers 


CLASSROOM LECTERN. The perfect lectern for the classroom! 
More and more church school teachers are welcoming the ease and as- 
surance this sturdy lectern brings them as they present their lessons to 
the class. The top of the lectern is tilted at just the right angle for 
reading convenience and is 14x18 inches in size . . . holds any size 
book. The back opens under the top of the lectern to supply a shelf 
for extra books and materials within easy reach of the speaker, yet 
hidden from the audience. The front is paneled. It is constructed of 
kiln-dried red oak, and it is also available in solid walnut. The oak 
lectern is available in light or dark oak finish. Lectern is 45 inches high. 
Freight or express extra from Madisonville, Tennessee. 


HI-20L. Light Oak Finish. Shpg. wt., 40 Ibs... 0.2.2.2... $33.25 
HI-30D. Dark Oak Finish. Shpg. wt., 40 Ibs... 0... 20002... $33.25 
HI-40W. Solid Walnut. Shpg. wt., 40 Ibs. ............... $39.95 
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GENUINE LEATHER RSV LECTERN BIBLES. 
This RSV Text Bible has complete footnotes and 
is increasingly popular as a lectern Bible for church 
school classrooms, MYF centers and small chapels. 
The Revised Standard Version text is set in para- 
graphs—old verse numbers are set in small type 
within the paragraph. The type is large and clear 
with plenty of white space between the lines for 
easy reading, and is printed on fine quality Bible 
paper. Bound in genuine leather, limp style with 
round corners. Bindings are stamped on the spine 
in genuine gold; pages are edged in red under gold. 
This fine Bible written in the language of modern 
America is available in either red or black genuine 
leather bindings. Please specify the color you de- 
sire by ordering by numbers below. 

TN-3807. Black Binding ....... postpaid, $10.00 
TN-3807R. Red Binding ....... postpaid, $10.00 








HOME REFERENCE BIBLE. An unusually attrac- 
tive Bible designed primarily for use in the home, 
for lectern or small pulpit. Printed on a fine white, 
India like, yet very opaque paper in “Crystal Clear” 
Pica type—a large easy-to-read type which provides 
easy reading for all ages. In addition to the Au- 
thorized King James Version Text wich the words 
of Christ in red and thousands of center column 
references, it contains an Atlas of new style maps 
in full color, a beautiful Presentation Page, a com- 
plete Marriage Certificate with a Family Register 
designed to record three generations, a 96-page 
Concordance, and a helpful table of Daily Bible 
Reading. Bound in black, morocco grained genuine 
leather with flexible limp covers, round corners, 
and red-under-gold page edges. Silk place marker. 
a re postpaid, $13.50 


Add state sales tax if necessary— 
none on interstate orders 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 
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